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To sell goods, a show window must display attractive 
merchandise, tastefully arranged and well lighted to 
strengthen its selling appeal. Even your best. dis- 
play is improved by lighting it effectively with 


X RAY Reflectors 


The Standard for Show Window Lighting 


Colc.« Lighting Spotlighting Footlighting 
To emphasize the spirit of your dis- An intense spot of white or colored Wax Forms especially look more 
play and strengthen its appeal use light is sure to focus attention to natural when shadows are elimin- 
Color Lighting with the Color-Ray. the leading article of your display. ated by using X-ray Footlights. 


Tell us the Window Lighting result you want. We have it for you. 


National X-Ray Reflector Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
31 W. 46 Street 235 -West Jackson Blvd. Security Building 


Engineers in all Principal Cities 























A suggestion for background peculiarly adaptable for Fall displays. Back drape may 
be decorated with effective painted subjects or the popular method of applique may be 
followed. It also allows for practical use of artificial flowers. 
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inating displayman— these are the features that await you at the 


NEW SCHACK STUDIOS 


LOCATED RIGHT IN THE HEART OF THE LOOP 


63 EAST ADAMS STREET 


A FEW DOORS FROM THE ADAMS ST. “L” 
STATION—One-Half Block from the Art Institute. 





This catalog is larger and more interesting than any that we have ever published heretofore. ) 
page after page of new and practical display ideas and is a most valuable aid to every merchant and display- 
man interested in producing attractive sales-producing window displays at the lowest possible {cost. 


SEE THAT YOU GET 


A COPY OF Schack’s New Fall Catalogue 


It contains 


Schack quality is known the world over, and Schack’s prices will save you money. 
Send for a copy of this book—it will be a real help to you in planning your Fall Displays. 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER COMPANY 


1739 MILWAUKEE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Visit Schack’s New Downtown Studio 
The SHOW PLACE of CHICAGO for DISPLAYMEN 


Seven actual size show windows—tastily arranged with the most up-to- 
date decorative novelties for the show window and store interior— 
wonderful papier mache vases and novelties—beautiful background 
effects—finely finished reed and wicker ware—and best of all, the 
finest and most beautiful flower and foliage creations for the discrim- 
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LOO DODO DOI DOONAN INOS 
Now is the Time to Plan Your 
& 6 
Christmas Decorations 
and we have many original ideas for your approval 


Our Display at the Chicago Convention of the I. A. D. M. was 
the feature attraction. Nothing like it ever before attempted. 


We will gladly send you our catalogue showing new numbers in 

screens, vases and plateaux in colors, which are reproductions of 

the finished product. Every displayman and merchant should 
have a copy. 


Messmore & Damon, Inc. 


Manufacturers of the highest grade Papier Mache 


404-408 W. 27th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Official Decorators of Atlantic City Bathers Review and Roller Chair Parade 
Atlantic City, September 6-8, 1922 
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The Display World Greets You! 


ITH this issue we make our bow, and through it we indicate the accomplish- 


ments that this publication is destined to attain. 

That success will crown our effort we have no doubt, as a worthy purpose, 
sought of attainment through lofty principles and a rigid adherence to them sel- 
dom fails of realization. ; 

Our first issue, not, however, the full perfection of the plans of The DIS- 

PLAY WORLD, does, we believe, evidence unmistakably the progressive ten- 
dencies of its publishers, and manifests distinctly that such a publication will be 
of tremendous influence in the field it reaches. 
} A substantial reputation in the publication field, with the prestige of twenty 
years of service, symbolizing a work well and faithfully done is the rich inher- 
itance and priceless asset brought to this new venture in the personalities of its 
publishers. 


Co-operating with them, and directing the functioning of the various depart- 





ments necessary in the creation and distribution of such a business service as The 
DISPLAY WORLD will be, is a corps of specialized personalities, each with his 
important work to do in the general co-operation so necessary in the rendering 
of perfect service. 

That the crowning success of The DISPLAY WORLD is assured could 
be no more eloquently manifested than through the 1,500 paid-in-advance 
subscriptions received before the first form had been placed on the press. Such 
unusual confidence and co-operation identifies success and to our many well wishers 
we extend sincerest appreciation with the assurances that The DISPLAY 

WORLD will be a publication of service, guided by highest business ideals. 

We solicit the attention of every merchant and display man, progressive in 
business tendencies, and interested in the further development of the most im- 
portant factor in modern merchandising methods—as best identified in the slo- 
gan of “More Business Through Better Displays,” and, in requesting this interest, 
we present as our ability to render valuable service, this first issue. 





For a limited time only, can twelve issues be obtained for one dollar. Who i 
there in the profession, or out of it, who cannot find in this issue one suggestion 
worth many times over the price now in effect for twelve issues? 

Review its pages; read the articles, noting particularly the authors, and the 
substantial, business-like and analytical method of presentation; look at the dis- 
play illustrations; get acquainted with our platform, and study the editorials. 

This is a publication of Service. It tells you something—it shows you much. 


We want you to read it—you should. 
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A strikingly beautiful setting by Allan H. Kagey, Display Manager for Mandel Bros., 
Chicago, and President of the Chicago Display Men’s Club 







Distinctiveness---the evidence of decoration that 
manifests the keen appreciation for the delicacies | 
of true artistry is symbolized in the creations of | 
Adler-Jones. The genius of art commands the 
presence of Originality of Design, Thoughtful 
Building and Critical Conception of Usage. | 







































SEND FOR THE FALL CATALOGUE 


The Adler-Jones Co. 


Designers Manufacturers Importers 


Artificial Flowers, Art Specialties, 
Valances and Wickerware 


206 So. Wabash Ave. 
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As the General Manager Sees It 


Timely and instructive address by E. T. Stevens, General Manager, 
Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, delivered before delegates to the 
I. A. D. M. convention—Urges “‘teamwork”’ as key to success 





: f HE general manager of any great institution is 
Gs iS interested in but one thing. That is results; 
@e)_|} results in profits, his salary, his bonus, his divi- 
dends, his reputation—and furthermore, and above all, 
his situation depends upon results. He isn’t interested 
in having the finest advertising department in the coun- 
try unless that advertising department will get results. 
He isn’t interested in having the finest credit depart- 
ment in the country unless that credit department gets 
results. He isn’t interested in having the finest display 
department unless that department gets results. 

Of course, if he is a broad-gauged manager, he 
thinks of other things besides money. He realizes that 
the personnel of his organization has to be taken care 
of just as well ads the stock records in the organization. 
He understands that the good will of the community 
towards his organization has to be maintained and in- 
creased just as much as profits made. He understands 
he must build up a machine which will function better 
and better every year, and for that reason he must 
make an investment in that machine. So after all, the 
test that is going to tell whether he is successful or not 
is his profit in money, and that is the thing in which he 
is most interested. 

I have seen many a case where there has~been a 
splendid advertising manager capable of turning out 
great advertising literature, and that man—and in some 
cases, a woman—has not been of the fullest value to 


the firm he or she represented. I have seen cases where 
there have been wonderful merchadising men. I have 
one case in mind now where the man was reputed all 
over the country as being the top-notch man in that 
particular line, and last year it became necessary for 
that man to find another position, not of his own ac- 
cord, but because he wasn’t getting the results in the 
position in which he was, and I dare say that there are 
men among the display men who are artists at heart and 
have a wonderful ability, in whom a general manager 
could have the greatest confidence and pride, but who 
are not doing their fullest share in getting results in 
which that general manager is interested. 


“Team-work” Better Than Stars 


Now, in our organization we have long since come 
to the conclusion that an all-star team is not necessarily 
a winning team. We would rather have the men and 
women of good average ability, who are willing to work 
as a member of the team than we would to have the 
greatest star in the country, if that star isn’t willing to 
work for and with the others. 

Now, then, we have advertising conventions. Our 
advertising managers go to these conventions. They 
come back from them absolutely convinced that the 
advertising department is the main department of the 
store. Our buyers go to merchandise fairs and they 
come back from these meetings convinced of their su- 

















Beautiful showing of furs. By Jack Cameron, Harris-Emery, Des Moines, Ia. 
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preme importance, and I dare say many of you have 
seen buyers that have been convinced that unless they 
were on the job functioning in their own sweet way, 
that business would go to rack and ruin. 

Possibly display managers will go home from this 
convention convinced that their part is the most impor- 
tant part of the retail organization, and they are all 
right. Everybody is right in feeling that their part of 
the machine is important, but like a machine, all parts 
while necessary can be duplicated, and we must ever 
keep that in mind. 

If there is anything that can be said which will 
make the display manager, who is breathless to make 
for himself a great reputation, change to one who is 
breathless to make a great reputation for his organiza- 
tion through helping his organization as a part of the 
machine then; by that change, that person will be 
changed from one who possibly may develop into an 
artist of great ability, but an individualistic worker, to 
a man who is a real worker and who will have the ad- 
vantage over the other fellow who is trying to work 
alone. : 
Display Man Important Factor 

We can’t dispute the fact that as long as men are 
in business to make money, that the merchandise de- 
partments are the primary branches of an organiza- 
tion. In them are the fellows that are on the firing 
line bringing in the money, and the rest of us, display 
men, advertising men, credit managers, traffic managers 
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—all the rest of us are second. We are, however, 
a mighty important cog, but we are only secondary. It 
is our job to see that the secondary forces play the 
right kind of a game with the primary. 

There are merchandise departments that can get on 
with bad displays, with bad advertising, and with inefh- 
cient help, but there are very few display men or ad- 
vertising men or employment managers that can get 
results unless the merchandise people give them the 
merchandise at the right time and at the right price. 
That is the important thing, and the general manager, 
in looking at results, is looking at his machine and 
building it up with that end in view. 


Now, I am not depreciating the value of the dis- 
play manager, but if you can get this thought in mind, 
and this is the same though that we try to get into the 
minds of everybody in our organization, then we will 
all do our work in a different way. There will be less 
occasion where you can’t see the merchandise for the 
display. I grant you there are times when an exquisite 
display is a wonderful thing, but the important thing, 
nine times out of ten, is the sale of merchandise, and 
yet we all know of cases where the merchandise has 
been overshadowed by the display. 

There will be fewer times when the display man- 
ager will say, “I, John J. Jones, am in charge of this 
department and I will do the thing in the way I want 
to do it. The rest of them can go where they 
please.” You know when there are men ready to 
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First Prize, Class 9,1. A. D. M. contest. 


knock a chip off anybody’s shoulder in that fashion, 
there is an inclination on someone else’s part to knock 
the chip off, and it will not make for harmony in the 
organization. 


The Other Fellow’s Viewpoint 


The other day I had the pleasure of talking with 
Mr. Charters, acting head of the Bureau of Retail Re- 
search in Carnegie Institute, and he has made a chart 
of why educational directors fail, giving twenty-four 
reasons, and one of the reasons he gives is the inability 
of these people to get the other fellow’s point of view. 
He told me of his efforts to get a certain woman out of 
that mental attitude. He gave her a sort of training 
from a psychological standpoint, and he thinks he is 
going to make a success of that woman. He made a 
prediction that in two years we would have in all of 
our big organizations at least a director of personality 
as well as of personnel, a sort of psychoanalysis stu- 
dent that will enable all to work harmoniously. There 
are very few people whom you may work with that you 
can’t find some good points in if you will only go about 
finding them. Then once you get to finding those good 
points, thé idea “I can’t work with so and so” will dis- 
appear. If you have that mental attitude you will not 
get the people you are working with to pull with you 
in the work you have to do. 

Another reason, Mr. Charters said, that educational 
directors sometimes fail, is due to the fact that they are 
too sensitive to criticism. He had everybody in his 
class rate themselves as to their strong points and as to 
their weak points, and that is one thing he told hem. 
He gave me his chart, so I asked four or five of our 
people in our organization to rate me, and I was sur- 
prised that every one of them rated me very low on sen- 
sitiveness to criticism. It is an important weakness, 
and I immediately started out to eliminate it. I thought 
I was one of those broad-gauged people who welcome 
criticism. 


By W. R. Harre, Maas Bros., Tampa, Fla. 





Dr. Charters advised that he had discovered a great 
variance in different people in their desire to improve 
themselves. If you are working for the good of your 
organization you will be striving to improve yourselves 
at all times and in the right way. There are many of 
us who do not do that; many of us who do not take 
advantage of the wonderful opportunities given to us 
by the various civic societies such as art institutes. You 
will find many people in your position who get into the 
art institute not more than once a year, if that often, 
and you will find other fellows there once or twice 
every week. A wonderful opportunity and yet most 
of us fail to take advantage of it. 


Opportunities Neglected 


You will find certain people doing your kind of 
work that don’t get out in the gardens and study color 
combinations, as evidenced by the pansy—a most won- 
derful harmonious combination—never wrong, fre- 
quently startling—an opportunity always there and yet 
a good many of us, as soon as we get away, grab our 
sporting extra and then when we get home beat it out 
to the movies. 


Guarantee of Progress 


The will to improve ourselves! If you are working 
to that end, to develop yourself, you will get ahead. 
If you will repeat this point in your mind, “I want to 
improve myself,” you will be a better and bigger man. 
A bigger man in the eyes of your colleagues, and a 
bigger man in the eyes of your general manager, who 
is thinking in every though of harmony, of fair play, 
of the reduction of friction, and undoubtedly if you 
are the kind of fellow that does reduce friction in 
your organization, the general manager is going to 
realize it and your biggest opportunity is going to 
come. If your general manager is too blind to realize 
it, then there are a lot of others who are hungry for 
that type of display manager. 
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Department Store Efficiency 


Progressive merchants will seriously consider advantages offered thru 
modern store fronts and proper department locations. 


By HARRY H. MORRISON 
Chief Designer, The Mor Service, Chicago 


HE immediate future and the next few years 

will witness a profound interest of the mer- 
chant in the possibilities of sales increase 
through a more calculating study of the store interior. 
Remodelling and re-arrangement of store departments 
will be attempted on a scale previously unknown in the 
history of merchandising. 

Not so very long ago the suggestion of radical alter- 
ation or re-arrangement as a means of increased sales 
efficiency would have received little encouragement 
from the vast number of merchants, and the idea of 
approaching him through the display man was indeed 
impractical. Yet, through the genius and progressive 
tendencies of the men of the display profession, this 
expected boon in interior improvements and ornamen- 
tation has been made possible. 

The evidence of progressiveness now manifest in 
the general merchandising field has been solely due 
to the developmertt of the display window and the nat- 
ural attainment of recognition for the men responsible 





for it. 

The recognition of the display profession has been 
made possible and secured by the vision, the nerve and 
the strength of conviction that pushes aside or over- 
comes precedent. And even more, these men have 
proved that art is compatible with profit. Fundament- 
ally an artist, the display man realized that in the 
beauty of fabrics and merchandise there lay sales com- 
pelling possibilities. 

As the display men developed the possibilities of 


the show window, it will now be his privilege and op- 
portunity to rescue the interior from the monotony 
which has generally characterized the great majority 
of American retail institutions. 


Result of Neglect 


The neglect or failure of many merchants to real- 
ize what a vital factor interior appearance and ar- 
rangement is in the success of the store has often been 
responsible for the ungraceful miles of monotonous 
counters and antiquated cases and cabinets so fre- 
quently found in spite of the remarkable evolution in 
the profession sponsoring better business through 
more attractive displays and a more attractive interior. 
The effect is often depressing and is frequently respon- 
sible for the loss of thousands of dollars. 

I have said that the next few years will see great 
efforts on the part of merchants to adapt their interiors 
to suit their business and to express their individuality. 

The object of replanning a store, or in planning a 
new department arrangement, is to realize the maxi- 
mum profit per square foot of selling space. This is 
the only accurate angle from which to approach the 
problem. To secure the maximum earning power from 
your space, you must realize the most from each cus- 
tomer. It has been estimated by comparing many 
stores that each customer should make from three to 
five purchases before she leaves the store. If she 
makes but one, the article she came to buy, it has cost 
the merchant too much in money to sell this customer. 





An excellent conception of modern progressivism in store front construction. 
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Attractive and spacious display facilities of the new Grossman Store, Chicago 


the merchant too much money to sell this customer. 
If a large majority of a store’s customers make only 
one purchase on each visit, then it becomes a matter of 
imperative economy to at once study the interior ar- 
rangement of the store. 


Get the Customer Into tiie Store 

The main object of advertising, expensive locations 
and window displays is to get the customer in the store, 
and it is then the duty of the interior arrangement and 
system to sell that customer enough merchandise to pay 
for the cost of bringing her in. In studying the in- 
terior, we aim to so locate merchandise that in going 
to a certain department to make a single purchase the 
customer will pass other merchandise that is allied and 
accessory in nature. 


Study the Spaces 

Locate large departments of staple merchandise in 
less valuable locations, and novelties where they will 
suggest themselves to the most possible buyers. Study 
the spaces and corners that are “dead,” and design a de- 
partment there that will attract the trade. While se- 
curing all these necessary results, we must aim for 
beauty and architectural consistency. As in our win- 
dow display, merchandise in the store is there to sell, 
and to best sell it, beauty should be present. 


Careful Planning Necessary 
In initiating this department, we are fully aware of 
the difficulties before us. The subject is still embryonic 
and the opportunities for individuality and new ideas 
are fascinating to contemplate. Also, we might extend 
a word of caution against any merchant attempting the 
planning without adequate assistance. To design equip- 


ment one must be an architect and perhaps a merchan- 
dise man also, and special training is necessary in the 
application of this architectural and merchandising 
knowledge. The adaptation and practical application 
of this knowledge is known as the science of store plan- 
ning. 

In the issues that will follow we will endeavor to 
treat one factor at a time, and thus should great gen- 
eral interest be obtained. The man engaged in the study 
of his interior and the development of sales efficiency 
will find much of interest, and the discerning exponent 
of the great profession of mercantile display will follow 
this development in his art with profound interest and 
unqualified endorsement. . 

(Readers of The DISPLAY WORLD are forttinate in the 
presentation of a series of articles to be prepared by 
Harry H. Morrison, the introductory to which is published 
with this issue. 

Mr. Morrison, recognized as one of the most talented 
of Amerita’s store designers, will write exclusively for 
this publication. Among the interesting subjects he will 
feature are: The Store Entrance and the Development 
of the Reception Idea; Display Window Design; Oppor- 
tunities for Interior Display Windows; The Shop within a 
Shop; Relation of Departments; The Passing of the Center 
Shelf; The Ready-to-Wear Shop; The Baby Shop and 
Children’s Floor; The Store Restaurant and Rest Room, 
and Facilities for Service.)—Editor’s Note. 





, DAILY ISSUES. NEW CATALOGUE 
OF SUPPLIES 

Bert L. Daily, the well-known supply man of Dayton, 
Ohio, has just issued a new catalogue, described as 
Catalogue No. 9, which he is distributing to display men, 
card writer and letterers. 

It is a very valuable publication to all members of the 
display profession and a copy of it should be in every 
studio. 
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More Sales Thru Lighting Efficiency 


Good window lighting one of the essentials in modern merchan- 
dising—serves as magnet and creates business 


By C. E. JOHNSON 
Lighting Efficiency Expert, Chicago, Ill. 


T IS no secret to tell you that business is the 
survival of the fittest. This has and always 
will be so; but it is interesting to see how the 

more progressive merchant takes opportunity by the 
forelock, as it were, before she waits to knock at his 

door. He uses every good merchandising idea that will 
build a firmer business for him. 

“Shop windows,” as they were first called, origi- 
nated back in the Colonial days, to take the place of 
the stands which had been used prior to that time. 
The wide-awake merchant was the first to adopt these 
and soon discovering that they could be put to advan~ 
tage at night, he put a lighted candle in each window. 
This was to let the peole know that he was there to 
serve them. A little later additional candles were used 
to light the merchandise, and from that the lighting of 
show windows has been developed—through the time 
when oil lamps and gas lights were used up to the 
present method of win dowillumination. 

And from that time on every progressive merchant, 
regardless of what he has to sell, has realized the sales 
value of well-lighted window displays. He has found 
that lighting his display effectively is a way to win. 
The development of show window lighting has been 
very interesting and is now aproximating more closely 
the lighting effects, similar to those used on the theater 
stage. 

Above all, the one thing to be remembered in light- 





ing window displays is to avoid glare and to conceal the 
source of light from the persons standing outside the 
window and from anyone inside the store, as well. 
Every eye is naturally attracted to a bright light, and if 
exposed lamps come in the natural range of vision, the 
people who pass your store unconsciously glance at a 
glaring light before it is possible to attract their atten- 
tion to the merchandise. 

You have seen windows and stores lighted with 
glaring lamps and probably wondered why your own 
attention was not attracted to the merchandise quicker. 
This simple, little experiment will tell you very quickly. 

Place a magazine or picture of some kind against 
the wall in an unlighted room. Over this hang a bare 
electric light globe lighted, and then step back about 
ten feet. You will find your eye attracted to the glar- 
ing light and that it is difficult to concentrate your 
attention on the picture or magazine proper. Not only 
that: The bright light annoys you and it really takes 
all the pleasure away from looking at the picture. 

Now conceal the bright lamp from view by placing 
a piece of paper over it, in the form of a shade, so that 
the light is reflected onto the picture. How much 
easier and more pleasing it is now to look at the pic- 
ture without trouble. You can concentrate your atten- 
tion without any discomfort. 

This is a practical example of how a window, glar- 
ingly lighted, appeals to the people who pass. It shows, 





An excellent example of perfect window lighting in store of Crutcher & Starks, Louisville, Ky. 
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Brilliantly lighted windows of Hogan & McDermott, Chicago 


in a very simple way, that it is much easier to “stop 
and look,” that it really makes window shopping a 
pleasure when the light source is concealed; and after 
all, window shopping is a step towards a sale. 

The method of window lighting, recognized univer- 
sally as most satisfactory, is by having the light source 
at the transom bar or ceiling of the window. Indi- 
vidual reflector equipment is by far the best method, 
because better control of the light can be secured. The 
manufacturers of silver mirrored glass reflectors have 
designed four different types for every kind of show 
window, according to the size and height of trim in the 
display. For a high display the reflectors are scoop- 
shaped and give a wide distribution of light. Where 
there is a low display reflectors give a concentrated 
light and are more in the shape of a hood. 


How Much Light Is Needed? 


The question of how much light is required for 
each window has been worked out quite scientifically, 
according to the location of the store and how brightly 
the street and neighboring windows are lighted at 
night. A merchant making an installation of window 
lighting at this time might also want to use color light- 
ing at some later date, and this should be considered 
at the time the installation is made. The subject of 
color lighting will be taken up in another article; but 
touching on it here, some of the finest seasonal and 
most pleasing tone effects can be secured with colored 
lights. 

To come back to the amount of light required for 
a show window. This does depend largely on local 
conditions; but a merchant should always use a little 
higher intensity than the stores in the vicinity, because 
actual tests have proven that increasing the intensity of 
light adds to the attracting power of the windows 
many, many times. 

Recent tests were conducted in Cleveland by the 


National Lamp Works and unbiased, as far as any 
reflector manufacturers were concerned. These were 
to determine whether low, medium or high intensity of 
window lighting is the most effective. The tests cov- 
ered three successive nights and for a period of two 
hours each evening in each of the two windows two 
different intensities of light were used. After two 
hours the dim and the brighter lights were changed in 
the windows, to secure the correct average of attract- 
ing power. 

The tests showed that windows lighted to an aver- 
age intensity, which is 40-foot candles, attracted 24 per 
cent more people than windows that were lighted inad- 
equately, or, to be exact, one-half to two-thirds less 
brightly. 

By increasing the intensity from the normal of 
40-foot candles to 100-foot candles, making the win- 
dows two and one-half times as bright, an additional 
18 per cent of people stopped to look at the display. 

It is true that higher intensities cost a trifle more 
money, but the percentage of additional expense is 
very, very small as compared to the increase in sales, 
and if it is possible for a merchant to attract 42 per 
cent more of the people who pass by, to look at his 
windows, it certainly seems a justifiable expenditure. 

A merchant and display man will do well to study 
over the lighting of his window, to consider it in the 
way that a prospective purchaser might possibly feel 
if he had a poorly-lighted window and a well-lighted 
window to look at. Another important point is to use 
only the lamps specified on the reflector. The best 
window lighting results will be secured by using lamps 
of proper wattage and voltage. The merchant who 
uses larger lamps really defeats the purpose of using 
reflector equipment. It is true that the lamps give him 
more light but it does not given him the kind of light 
that he needs for his display. 


(Photos courtesy of National X-Ray Reflector Co.) 
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Manufacturer and Dealer Cooperation 


Producer and seller should work hand in hand with former adopting 
the resultful policy of selling through the merchant 


. By T. J. YOUNG 
Manager Merchandising Service, Philadelphia Public Ledger 


NE of the important contributions of recent 
years to the progress of advertising by live 
newspaper publishers is a “Merchandising,” 
“Trade-Aid” or “Promotion” department, operated in 
conjunction with the advertising department. 

The prime function of this department in most 
cases is to help manufacturers of branded products who 
place or are planning to place an advertising campaign 
in the newspapers of a certain territory. This service 
may be rendered in a variety of ways depending on 
the products, needs of the manufacturer, peculiarity of 
the market and last, but not by any means least, the 
policy of the paper. 

Usually the department is in charge of a man who 
is not only an experienced advertising man, but one 
who either has had retail store experience, or has sold 
goods to dealers, or has developed enough enthusiasm 
on the subject of merchandising to go out and learn by 
actual contact with retail merchants just what dealer 
problems are, what the merchant wants and the tastes 
and preferences of the market. 

The all-important point is that actual dealer contact 
is absolutely essential if the so-called Merchandising 
Department is to be of assistance to manufacturers and 
a source of information to merchants. 





The Public Ledger Merchandising Department 
works on the basis that while “consumer is king,” he 
becomes “king” in relation to a given product only after 
he—or she—has had an opportunity to try the article. 
And as we have not found, as yet, a more assured or 
economical way to get an article of general use to the 
consumer than through established retail channels, we 
like to point out that the retailer is potentially a branch 
retail store for the maker. Such being the case, it be- 
hooves the manufacturer to be interested in the retailer 
other than simply to sell him goods either direct or 
through the wholesaler. 

And so we endeavor to more closely link up the 
two as far as a newspaper may. We give short shrift 
to such expressions as “forcing the dealer” and “edu- 
cating the dealer,” rather favoring “informing” the 
dealer and keeping him posted on things he has a right 
to know. And we believe this kind of contact helps all 
concerned. One important thing it has taught us is the 
real dealer view of manufacturers on window ma- 
terial. 


Merchants Want Good Display Material 


Not so long ago there were thousands of merchants 
all over the country who, no matter how little personal 





Display in window of Rothschild & Co., bes. 4 





Installed by R R. H. Lawrence, Morris & Co. Sees Service 
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attention they gave to their own windows, were usually 
unwilling to allow a manufacturer’s salesman to put in 
an attractive window display. In many cases payment 
was asked. There was basis for argument on both 
sides, of course. Today the live merchant appreciates 
good window display material. 

He wants helpful information on the things in which 
he should be interested. The newspaper Merchandis- 
ing Department representative who calls on the dealer 
has no merchandise to sell. When he points out to the 
dealer—or before meetings of merchants’ associations 
—that manufacturers’ window display material should 
be used as often as possible he creates interest because 
he is neutral and is offering valuable information. 
When he points out that the finest artists are now 
engaged in the production of costly original paintings 
and drawings for window display material, that a cer- 
tain manufacturer last year spent so many thousands 
of dollars for window “cut-outs,” featuring a picture 
the original of which ran into four figures, the dealer 
is interested. 

When the newspaper advertising man points out 
that no retail dealer can afford to invest anything ap- 
proaching the amount, he agrees, particularly when the 
merchandising man adds that the material is of no use 
to the manufacturer and if anybody is to cash in it 
must be the dealer first. We are strong for the mer- 
chant, because we know that he is invariably open for 
dependable information on new products, new ideas. 


Should the Newspaper Place Window Material? 


Few newspapers are, or should be, interested in 
actually putting in dealer window displays. And my 
readers will agree that this is hardly in line with the 
work of publishing a newspaper. In most cities there 
are organizations that contract to make such installa- 


tion and displays at nominal charges. Some manufac- 
turers have their own window display staff and a num- 
ber of merchants like to either dress the window them- 
selves or assign one of their own clerks to do it at a 
regular time. However, the newspaper merchandising 
department may hlp the manufacturer secure window 
display requests. 

We have found the return postal plan a winner. 
With a letter to the trade announcing an advertising 
campaign on a grocery or drug store product we have 
frequently sent out the card. And—get this—some of 
you who may wax cynical about a grocer or druggist 
even mailing a card for a window display, let alone 
signing his name and address, we have frequently had 
as high as three or four hundred return cards within 
seventy-two hours, and there are probably advertising 
managers and agency executives reading this who can 
confirm the statement. 


Turnover—the True Basis of Profit 


Merchants are interested in advertising and adver- 
tised products because they are strong for turnover. 
They know from experience that an attractive win- 
dow display will do that which it is intended to do— 
help turnover, which is the true basis of profit. We 
consider the window display an important factor in 
the success of an advertising campaign on branded 
merchandise, and judging by the wonderful class of 
material some manufacturers supply and dealers quick- 
ly use, we are not saying anything new. The window 
display is also a sign of the important fact that the 
dealer’s support has been earned. 

All of this applies only to worthwhile window dis- 
play material, of course. The merchant himself is 
quick to judge, and usually ready to give space to an 
attention-arresting display. Much has been said and 
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Advertising advertised products. By E. F. Newkirk, Edison Lamp Co., Harrison, N. J. 


written about display material being consigned to the 
dealer’s cellar. Some of this is probably true, yet the 
fault frequently rests with the concerns which sent it 
out. Merely sending even good material to a dealer 
without making prior arrangements is unsafe and 
really careless. 


The Unsolicited Display 


It costs little to ask the dealer if he would arrange 
to use a display. To send unsolicited material is risky, 
and it cheapens the display. It is better to have the 
dealer understand that display material costs a great 
deal of money and that only a limited number of dis- 
plays are available for the territory in which he is 
located. These, of course, are only to go to merchants 
who agree to use them promptly. 


A New York toilet goods manufacturer put on an 


attractive new brand of talcum powder here several © 


years ago, and, to tie-up with the newspaper advertis- 
ing, got out a really splendid window cutout. It was a 
display worthy of a full month’s service in any drug- 
gist’s window, though we do not usually favor keeping 
displays in too long. A list of 120 druggists was made 
up at this office to assure “spotting” the city, and a let- 
ter to them announced that 100 of these beautiul dis- 
plays would be installed for the first 100 druggists 
who used the enclosed post card; requests to be filled 
in order of receipt. Actually, the entire 120 applied 
and were taken care of in due course, through really 
only 100 displays had been shipped in to the local rep- 
resentative. The aftermath was a host of phone calls 
and letters to the Public Ledger and to the home office 
of the concern from other druggists in the city and 
suburbs asking for the display. 


That manufacturer enjoyed the use of hundreds 
of windows until late in the Fall of that year, and the 
interesting point is that many of the merchants who 
voluntarily asked for the display material had not yet 
been called on by a salesman, yet they placed orders 
speedily to get the special display. 

We could go on for hours citing such instances. 
However, this example merely confirms our views on 
the dealer attitude toward the attractive display and 
the power of window displays to make publication ad- 
vertising more productive. 

In short, the manufacturer who declines to sanc- 
tion the production of cheap window display material 
has the right idea because the attractive matter is at 
all times worth more than the difference in the cost 
of making. 

Not only does it help to maintain dealer interest in 
the product but sells goods, and that is the job for 
which it is intended. 





“GETTING BEHIND THE RETAIL BUSINESS” 
VALUABLE ASSET FOR MERCHANTS 

A most interesting and instructive booklet under the 
caption “Getting Behind the Retail Business,” has just 
been published by The Grand Rapids Show Case Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., internationally known manufacturers 
of store equipment. 

Reviews of striking accomplishments in the mercantile 
field are important features of the work, while specific 
problems and their respective solutions make it one of 
real educational worth. The booklet presents excellent 
examples of effective presentations through good printing, 
appropriately selected stock and excellent halftone repro- 
ductions. 

Every retail merchant should have this book of store 
and equipment knowledge, a copy of which will be mailed 
on receipt of request made on your business stationery. 
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The Display Man of Tomorrow 


Rapid progress in window display profession evidences demand for 
knowledge for art, architecture and business psychology 


By HENRY SHERROD 
Display Manager, Stewart D. G. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


IS a IFTEEN years ago this article would have 
(2) v3) been written about simply packing the win- 
Pe | dow. At that time we thought of the window 
as a collection of merchandise thrown in with a few 
necessary fixtures, made by ourselves. 

Now all this is changed. From an institution of 
one idea the window has become, in the space of less 
than fifteen years, an institution of all arts. Not be- 
cause the presentation of merchandise suddenly found 
its possibilities and became a complete art in place of 
an incomplete one; not that it has yet found these pos- 
sibilities and absorbed them, but the realization began 
to spread that the window was not merely a space to 
be filled. 

Suddenly, almost overnight, the thinkers saw the 
possibilities of universality in the window and set out 
to develop it, slowly, tentatively, but in the spirit 
of consecration which will eventually give the window 
a largeness and dignity perhaps beyond any other art 
in the world. 

The peculiarly universal nature of the ideal win- 
dow has caught hold of our imaginations. We begin 
to see dimly that the window is far more than just 
imitating or attempting to imitate little facts. It is a 
series of pictures maintaining that exquisite beauty 
typified in great works of master artists, so why not 
give it the beauty which painters have given their can- 
vases after years of study and practice? 

It presents a series of architectural designs ; so why 
not make use of the fine art of the architect? It is 
often a rhythmic spectacle; then why not apply to it 
the fine art of the dance? It is a kaleidoscope of color, 
so why not make use of the art of color as the painterse 
have mastered it? 

Further, the window which is essentially a presen- 
tation for the crowd, is the most democratic of all arts ; 
us subject matter appeals to all departments and planes 
of life. Its art can be the greatest when it presents 
that which is common to all men in such a way that it 
shall be understood by all. Why not organize it so 
that it can be the property and servant of all men? 

It is this dream that has taken shape and com- 
menced its incarnation in the last fifteen years. All 
_ the arts needed in the ideal synthesis have been highly 
developed by themselves. Let the artist enter and 
make the window a picture beautiful in design and 
color; let the architect enter and teach the display 
man how to build instead of imitate. Let the artist, 
the architect and the display man meet on fair ground 
and in equality. The individual and collective genius 





is needed. Throw aside those trivial jealousies. only 
common to the narrow vision. 

This great assembling is as yet only in its first be- 
ginning. The window is in a state of transition. We 
have in it many interesting experiments, and a few re- 
sults which seem to our limited imaginations to be rela- 
tively complete, but on the whole we can not study the 
window as an art. We must use it first of all to sell 
merchandise. We must see our windows as a con- 
glomeration of forces coming from all directions and 
roughly centering on this one great idea. 

There used to be a conventional structure for the 
window from which no man departed, the old bysym- 
etric or static balance. This for sales is still used with 
great success, but slowly and surely are we drawing on 
new forces, and the window of the future will be 
handled by men who know every way in which to 
tempt the public—by color schemes, by skillful ar- 
rangement and by clever suggestive settings that throw 
the merchandise into prominence. No more will col- 
ors clash and call to each other in pain because careless- 
ness has placed them in proximity. 

The display manager of tomorrow will be a well 
posted man, who will have a thorough knowlédge of 
merchandising as well as of the allied arts, and will 
bring all of them together for the prestige of the retail 
institutions as well as the community. 





“ADVERTISING WHERE GOODS ARE SOLD” 
IS BEST, SAYS CARL PERCY 


Carl Percy, who recently resigned as president 
of The Displays Co., to organize Carl Percy, Inc., 
New York ‘City, writes to The DISPLAY WORLD 
as follows concerning his new venture: 

“ “Advertising where the goods are sold’ has be- 
come such an important factor in each advertising 
campaign that we felt the time opportune to or- 
ganize a company which could bring to this field 
of advertising unusual experience and equipment. 

“The company will put into its work knowledge 
gained by years of actual experience in the field of 
store display advertising—a knowledge kept very 
much up-to-date by frequent trips to dealers in var- 
ious lines in different sections of the country. 

“Our lithographic, printing, photographic and 
special process reproduction facilities are the very 
best. Our art and creative work will be under the 
direction of the most experienced men in the field.” 
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Creating Saving Habit Thru Displays 


Principles of bank display not unlike those of retail stores—Human — 
interest appeal essential in developing desire to save 


By ANNE H. HOUGHTON 
Manager Service Department, National Bank of New York 


FJ ANKERS throughout the country are realizing 
bi as never before the futility of waiting for bus- 
iness to come into the bank. They are asking 
themselves, “What can we do to bring it in? During 
the war, workers saved millions of dollars and bought 
Liberty Bonds. What is becoming of their money 
now? What can we do to educate people to stop 
wasting their money, to spend it wisely, to take it out 
of their stockings, out of their pockets, out of the bureau 
drawers, out of sugar bowls and bring it into the bank 
to be put at work? How can we popularize saving— 
how make it fashionable? We are a “Friendly”’—a 
“Neighborly” bank. 

The clientele of the banker is much the same as that 
of the retailer—the general public—particularly that 
public which passes the door every day and several 
times a day, year in and year out. Why not adopt the 
proven successful window display methods of the retail 
stores? Display your merchandise in your bank win- 
dow ! 

“But we have no merchandise to sell—only service.” 

Display that, then; show you are a “Friendly” and 
a “Neighborly” bank. 

“We do—by posters—and we are constantly receiv- 
ing letters from banks telling us how good these post- 
ers are. Why, one on Ben Franklin—” 





Human Interest a Display Essential. 


Therein lies the whole trouble. Ben Franklin was 
thrifty, but he lived such a long time ago. Times were 
different then. The man on the street thinks of Ben 


Franklin, if at all, only in a vague way. On the other 
hand, if you tell him his friend, Bill Jones, who works 
in the same shop with him, saved $100 last year, he will 
become interested and begin to figure out how Bill did 
it, and probably act by starting a bank account himself. 

To successfully appeal to the man on the street, it 
must be done in terms which he can understand. While 
it is good to get letters of approval from other banks, 
the test of publicity is: “Does it bring business into the 
bank? Is it a producer, and to what extent?” 

Another banker will call your attention to the fine 
painting in his window. Apply the test again: “Does 
it bring business into the bank? Is it a producer and 
to what extent? Or is it merely an art treasure?” 

The prime object of a bank window display is no 
different than the retailers’. Do not fill or stock win- 
dow space. Do not make it a museum or an art gal- 
lery. Such treatment will not bring business into the 
bank. 

The display must be simple, concrete, easily under- 
stood. It must combine the artistic and practical in 
such perfection as to attract attention and hold it until 
interest is aroused so that desire is created and the ful- 
fillment of the desire easy of accomplishment in order 
to produce action. 


Window Display Fixes Location of Bank 


The window display fixes the location of the bank, 
serves aS an introduction of the bank to the general 
public who pass your door each day. It removes the 
prejudice so many persons have (and rightfully, too) 








How window displays are presented by the National Bank of New York, New York City 
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Effective display by First Englewood State Bank, Chicago 


in regard to the coldness and aloofness of this or that 
particular bank ; it removes the strangeness and fear so 
many persons have in regard to banks in general. It 
is a great educator and character builder in that it 
makes a person think, thus removing indifference in 
money matters. It takes saving out of the vague class 
of “things I don’t want to do,” and drives home the 
concrete, the practical, and puts them into the class of 
“the things I do want to do.” You see others con- 
stantly interested and decide, ““Well, saving can’t be so 
bad after all.” 


A Practical Display—Its Results 

But, by way of illustration, let me tell you of one 
of the window displays we have used in our bank win- 
dow, concentrating on a single idea 
savers. 

We had to take two things into consideration: one, 
the artistic appeal to the public, and the other the ap- 
peal to the people in general, the something that .vould 
suggest to them that small amounts could be saved, 
and what the accumulation of these would mean in 
the future. 

The display showed a rocky landscape and rising 
from the foot of the window was a pathway lined with 
trees and leading up a hill to a country house snugly 
situated on a plateau, with just enough trees to partly 
hide the house from view, and thereby changing the 
appearance from different angles and breaking up the 
monotony of sameness which is found in houses that 
are entirely exposed at the first glance. The entire 
length of the pathway is dotted with nickels and dimes, 
hundreds and-hundreds.of them strewn in the dust of 
the road. 

The hill was made of plaster, developed in natural 


our service to 





colors, while the trees that lined the pathway and that 
partly concealed the house were made of sponge dipped 
in green paint. The effect of an expanse of grass was 
gained by sawdust, similarly treated. The scene was 
carried out in great detail, even to the boulders jutting 
out here and there, and the tiny pebbles scattered about 
among the trees and:along the road. 

The steep grade or climb, the Silver Pathway, to 
the house was purposely made to suggest that a certain 
amount of energy would be needed to reach the top. 
And just so with the saving public ; the first little bank- 
ful is but the first step up the Silver Pathway. No 
one could own such a beautiful home so ideally located 
without a certain amount of energy and ambition, and 
we felt that the majority of the people who looked into 
our window have a desire to own such a home. 

The little metal banks at the foot of the Silver Path- 
way, with the nickels and dimes strewn about carelessly, 
tied up with the window posters and showed the simple 
additional tools for the fulfillment of the desire. 

While this display remained in the window three 
weeks, scarcely a moment passed in the day when there 
were not several people looking in our window, and we 
opened many new accounts from persons in many 
walks in life, and who since opening accounts have 
been making regular deposits. 





SEMSEL GETS DISPLAY POSITION 
WITH NEW DAVENPORT STORE 
E. W. Semsel, first assistant for the past two 
years, to Jack Cameron, display manager for the 
Harris-Emery Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has been en- 
gaged as display manager for the new store of the 
M. L. Parker Dry Goods Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
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‘Advantage of Seasonal Background 


Temporary backgrounds and display units form practical solution of 
many window problems—A few suggestions adaptable for Fall 


By C. J. NOWAK 
Designing Specialist, Chicago 







HE seasonal temporary background is with- 

2 out doubt of great importance in display 
ao | work and is an evidence of the development 
of the art, the purpose of which is to stimulate 
buying. 

The first rule in salesmanship is to attract atten- 
tion. That seems simple, but how to attract that 
same- attention over and over again is another matter 
and not so easily accomplished should we employ 
the same bait in every attempt. It will be granted 
without hesitancy that to attempt to attract re- 
peated attention by the same means, will, if not failing 
altogether, bring a weaker response with each suc- 
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One poirit that the average display man or mer- 
chant overlooks is the fact that all display adver- 
tising activities deal with the human element, and 
the more we know of the working of the human 
mind, the keener we are to attract attention in our 
displays by new ideas and by the new presentation of 
old ideas in form, atmosphere, action, through some 
new unique line formation or color scheme that 
when systematically carried out will educate the 
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Design No. 1. By C. J. Nowak, Chicago 





public to the point of unconsciously wondering what 
you have for them next. The buying public wants 
new things, desires those things of attention-get- 
ting value. The temporary background is the 
means towards that end. Display work is not a 
matter of physics. It is one of originality put into 
execution. 

The display man is not unlike.the public. If the 
public tire of monotony in your display work, surely 


you, as the display man, will fall into the same rut. 
Many stores that never break the monotony of their 
sameness in window display are surely losing 
ground, and the hurrying passerby does not feel it 
worth while to spend the time to look at displays 
that present an old story in an old way. 


But put some clever idea into execution and you 
have attention immediately. Give the display man 
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Suggestion No. 2. By C.J. Nowak, Chicago 


the leeway to carry out fresh ideas and we have 
new life both in the window and outside of it. 


Temporary Background an Asset 

Only a few years ago merchants looked at tem- 
porary backgrounds as an expense and a whim of 
the display man; today opinion has changed, for the 
public are responsive to anything that is original 
or clever, and the progressive merchants look upon 
the window setting as an asset, just the same as they 
do on the new make-up of their daily newspaper 
advertising and the show cards. 


Public Demands New Things 


How many readers would read the same old ads 
in the newspaper? So it is in display work. The 
call is for something new—new—new. How many 
people who read daily advertising call attention to 
the clever layout and talk it over with their friends ? 
Not many. But take something out of the ordinary 
in displays and hundreds—yes, thousands—will talk | 
about it and remember it for years, comparing it 
from time to time with other distinctive displays. 
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C. J. Nowak’s suggestion for appropriate seasonal change at small expense 


This is the good-will that stores are seeking, and 
a most effective manner in which to reflect store 
prestige. 

Today temporary backgrounds can be installed 
at very little expense. The main or prime import- 
ance is to build the displays in units so that the color 
scheme can be changed and the units reassembled 
into many new effects, with all sorts of decorative 
materials, from papers to velours. The combina- 
tions are unlimited, and a few hundred dollars will 
cover a year’s apropriation and produce results that 
no other form of expenditure can approach. 


Settings and Merchandise Must Harmonize 

Settings must suit the merchandise on display. 
This is a rule that can not be disregarded, otherwise 
a counter-attraction or line of resistance is being 
set up that defeats your purpose. With a year’s 
program layout, which should include all holidays 
and special events, the display man can plan ahead 
intelligently and have his work in such shape that 
one display follows the other in perfect sequence. 


Knowledge. of Principles Necessary 

The study of lines, color, ornamentation, hand- 
ling of foliage and proportions, must first be mas- 
tered to attain perfect results. By adhering to sim- 
plicity in design the display man will-make no mis- 
take. A simple design perfectly carried out as to 
detail will go over bigger than an elaborate design 
or setting that: is poorly. made and installed with 
little regard for detail perfection. By adhering 
strictly to simplicity in design the display man will 


be evidencing wisdom. Remember that the man or 
woman of breeding always dresses in good taste, 
and so in display; work done in simple good taste 
will carry better and its impression will be pleasing 
and lasting. 

Design No. 2.—This presents a suggestion to be 
made in a series of units; one plateau, two pilasters 
each three or four inches wide and one center panel ; 
one cross beam and top and two end panels. The 
end panels are covered with velour or other dark 
material such as satin or silkoline with appliq:° 
cut-outs. The center panel may be a painting with 


‘an opening effect with a posed wax figure in the 


rear. Two lamps with seasonable foliage and shrubs 
finish the display. 

Design No. 1.—An outdoor setting. Anything 
that will attract attention, particularly to the man 
or woman who is housed up in the city from month 
to month, is a display that has the atmosphere o 
cool, green forests—the great outdoors. A setting 
such as this is suitable for nearly every line of mer- 
chandise, including sporting goods, sport wear, vaca- 
tion essentials, etc. 

No special frame work is required for a setting 
of this nature, as each unit is complete in itself. 

Design No. 3—This shows how simple it is to 
get seasonable atmosphere into the show window 
at little expense: Old panels or mirrors can be cov- 
ered with any. of the fancy papers, with a scenic 
lithographed panel or painting and foliage. A sub- 
stantial plateau and a few pieces of furniture may 
be appropriately employed. 
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Instructions in Show Card Writing 


The first of a series of twelve lessons in the art of show card and price 
ticket writing prepared by the country’s leading authority 


By G. WALLACE HESS 


Author and Instructor, Show Card Writing, Chicago 


Es | N THIS series of articles on show card writing 
a or card sign painting, as it should be more 
Fs properly called, I shall endeavor to make each 
and every one of them of practical adaptability and 
use. It has always been my contention that trade or 
business journals have done more to make good let- 
terers than any other medium, the workshop alone ex- 
cepted. 

It is inevitable that a new publication must obtain 
many readers who do not take other papers any 
who do—but for the new readers I desire to say that I 
have written many articles on the subject of card sign 
writing and painting and I have yet to refrain from 
giving every little hint or from telling every little trick 
I know pertaining to lettering that would in any way, 
aid the interested reader. 

The advice given is the result of a quarter of a 
century’s activity in the trade, twenty years of which 
has been on State Street, Chicago, and the intimate 
companionship and friendship of some of the best pen 
letterers in the world. 

First, I want to tell you that I am inclined to be dog- 
matic in some of my views—probably every man is 
who has spent a decade in big department stores. 

Further, I will make statements in some of these 
articles which will be in direct variance to the views of 
other authorities on the subject of pen work. How- 
ever, | am proceeding under the natural assumption 
that I will be conversing through this journal with 
receptive minds. 








abcdelghyklmnop 


I care not whose advice you are following, but I 
do ask that you test the suggestions that are given you 
in these columns and then follow those which give best 
results. 

I am offering, in conjunction with this first article, 
an alphabet reflecting the Italian Renaissance period. 
It can not be equalled for speed, legibility and ease of 
execution. It was made with a No. 3 text pen, and is 
reproduced in original size. 

For practice use fairly good quality smooth bond or 
ledger paper, or a single-coated white blank card board. 
Select a No. 3 text or No. 4 Style C Speedball pen. 
The ink should be a good fluid black. 

Keep in mind the fact that a black, waterproof, 
India ink must always be thinned with distilled water, 
to which four drops of ammonia is added to each ounce 
of water. When the India ink is not waterproof, thin 
with distilled water only. Never add mucilage or any 
other ink to India. 

On the text pens use an ink retainer for fluid inks, 
but when using white and opaque colors I would avoid 
it, but in the latter case the colors must be tempered to 
a nicety. 

Position Is Important 

In securing proper position on desk card board is 
held at angle of 40 degrees. (See small illustration on 
sweater card.). To get this angle cut card eleven by 
fourteen inches and place corner “A”’ at edge of table. 
Keep it there and elevate “D” until the es 


grrstu: 


VWVWXYZ 1934564 18 99¢- 
ABCDEFCHHKEM 


NOPQQRRS TIUV WW 
XYLE BCESPS OW EG_ 


Alphabet by G. Wallace Hess, reflecting the period of Italian Renaissance. 
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Special ering 


Dlack Silk Sweaters 














Price ticket example in No. 1 Text Pen 


from “D” to table edge is nine inches. In lettering, 
you will find it better, now that you have this position 
determined, to raise the card two inches so that “A”’ is 
that distance from the edge. 

The slant of this alphabet letter is about 68 degrees, 
which is obtained by placing the card board behind the 
page of this magazine, on which alphabet is reproduced. 
Get is absolutely squared up with top of page and 
punch a pin through arrow at top of “S” and another 
at arrow point between “V” and “W.” 

Now rule a pencil line on card board connecting the 
two punctures and draw base lines parallel with bot- 





Normandy One Dresses 
Pe fff OO 


buths Autumn Sut 


12S. 


Another example—-price ticket in Roman Italic 














tom of your card board, using the “T”’ square, if you 
have one. Rule the page up with parallel lines on the 
68 degree line. Rule guide lines for alphabet in same 
manner and exactly the same height as the markers at 
right side of the alphabet. You are now ready to prac- 
tice. Use good quality fluid black ink—no gummy 
ones—and, remember, the retainer in proper position 
has the end of the upper prong from one-sixteenth and 
a trifle over—never an eighth inch behind point of pen. 
The two prongs on under side must be bent up towards 
the pen. A pen must work smoothly. Old ones are 
best in most instances. 




















hapsode Sport Silk. 
of fabric very much in vogue 
lor the new sports SKITS e_ 


Sold regularly all this season at $4°° 


On sale today at *OS the yard. 








Card lettered with No. 4 Specdball Pen. Note contrasts and effectiveness 
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of a showcard’s color is the surface 
of its cardboard. 


Nat-Mat Cardboards offer many un- 
usual color effects for striking or 
harmonizing, sales-pulling showcards. 


See the large range of Nat-Mat 

colors and finishes. Write for 

Sample Book No. 200 on your 
business letterhead, today. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


Manufacturers 


4318-36 Carroll Ave. Chicago, II. 












































All Pictured and Described in our new 
1922-23 Catalog—Mailed FREE on request. 


Address Supply Dept. 


DETROIT SCHOOL of LETTERING 
514-516 Griswold St. Detroit, Mich. 











Never use a whole arm movement in pen lettering. 
Throw your hand over on the side, so if a nail were 
driven vertically through knuckle of first finger, it 
would be about one-half inch to left of the little finger 
when it hit the desk. The holder must always rest just 


. below knuckle of index finger—never, never above. 


The penholder crosses second finger at the base of the 
nail. The thumb and index finger each rest at the left 
and right side of holder. Never have ball of index 
finger on top of holder. 


Summary: Sit facing your desk squarely, with 
card board on forty degree slant. Have point “A” on 
a line with your shirt buttons ; hand on the side. Look- 
ing down from above, you see a fig-shaped opening be- 
tween thumb and first finger, and you see one-eighth 
inch plus of holder between balls of them. The thumb 
and index finger are naturally arched. For small and 
exact pen lettering, brace your hand on the ball joint at’ 
wrist, and allow hand to slide lightly on little finger at 
first joint. 

Never use a whole arm stroke except on a swash 
stroke or some cap like “L”’ in this alphabet, and then 
only when you are skilled. 

The small letters are easy. In making N. K. M, N. 
second R, U, second V and Y, the pen is not raised 
from paper. Likewise the caps M, N, U, V and Y 
are made the same. M and N begin at base line, go 
up, whip back, then up and back. “A,” the same, only 
cross it separately and swash stroke last. Swash 
strokes, where they attach themselves to component 
parts of a letter like F, H, V and W, are made first and 
without raising pen and take up the principal stroke. 
“H” is best example. Begin at top with swash stroke, 
go down to hair line and whip back to complete first 
stroke. Where another stroke is added to swash stroke 
as in cap F, put it on afterwards. 


Get a little speed. Go free and easy.—Every alpha- 
bet looks “punk” when arranged as such, but look at 
the little sweater card and you see a nifty little card 
done in a minute or fraction over. 

Take the two price tickets. One has the price in 
No. 1 text pen or No. 1 Style C Speedball; the other 
has Roman italic price outlined, but not filled in, with 
No. 3 text—it fills in readily with this pen while 
strokes are wet, or use a larger text for filling in when 
you have mastered control. . 

Look at the silk card. Here’s our friend, No. 3 
Text or No. 4 Speedball throughout. Note the con- 
trasts—all the same pen. Card size ten by fourteen; 
top line, lower case “a,” one-half inch high; lower line 
three-eighths ; others one-fourth. 

Try to put an hour a day in for a month on this 
alphabet. Note how it has been used for lettering 
titles under some of the convention booths in this issue 

Don’t practice when you're tired; save your right 
hand. Grip card at “B,” and shift easily, quickly, 
gracefully, to avoid cramping right hand. 
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Our 
Attraétive Introduétory 
Subscription Plan 








In announcing the advent of The DIS- 
PLAY WORLD to the display profession, 
we wish to especially emphasize our at- 
tractive Special Introductory 
Subscription Plan. 


We believe that the men in the 
field who subscribe for the 
paper at this time are deserving 
of particular consideration and 
we are therefore making the 
Special Introductory Offer of a 
full year’s subscription for $1, 
despite the fact that the regular 
subscription rate will be $2. 


This special rate of $1.00, will be effective only until we have received 
5,000 orders, and this means for a very short time only. 


Over 1,000 Display Men Subscribers 


In less than one month’s campaign and before a single issue was pub- 
lished over 1,000 display men, merchants and advertisers subscribed 


to The DISPLAY WORLD. Now that the first issue is off the press it will be but a short 
time until the quota of 5,000 subscribers will be reached.° 


SUBSCRIBE NOW AT THE DOLLAR RATE 


If you are not already a subscriber, order now at the Special Introductory Rate of $1.00, be- 
cause you will want to receive each and every issue of The DISPLAY WORLD regularly and 


promptly. The first issue was sent to 10,000 display men throughout the country, but you 
will not receive future issues unless 


you become a regular subscriber. 


Only $7 Now 


Use the Special Order Blank 












The DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 30 Opera Place, Cincinnati, O. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00 for a full year’s subscription 
to The DISPLAY WORLD, beginning with the September issue, 
as per your Special Introductory Offer. 











Add 10c to checks for exchange. Canadian subscribers add 50c for postage. 


The DISPLAY PUBLISHING Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Subscribers Receive the Benefit of The DISPLAY WORLD Service and Information Bureau Gratis. 
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Make Your Display 
Windows Modern 


The Posenger Way 


We specialize on Circassian Walnut 
finish for display window backgrounds 
and fixtures, or store interiors. 


The exact duplication of any wood, ap- 
plied on composition board, wood, 
metal or glass. Over old finish or on 
new work. 


Prices and estimates on request. 





Posenger Studio 
2436 Wesi Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 




















Interchangeable 
Window Display 








Patented May 11, 1922 


THE DeLUXE MINIATURE BULLETIN 


CAR CARD SIZE FOR 
STORE WINDOWS—COUNTERS 
PASSENGER ELEVATORS, ETC. 





48 E. Fourth Street Saint Paul, Minn. 
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Practical Display Fixtures 


Appropriate selection and use of fixtures para- 
mount in obtaining display efficiency 


By H. H. COWAN 
Service Mgr., Hugh Lyons Co., Lansing, Mich. 


we IHE greatest of merchants are the men who 
| > 


| <a 
(as 


Ry have started from small stores and through 





ao | progressive tendencies, attention to busi- 
ness policies and the store’s clientele have built up 
their business to the present day success. -They are 
men who have given people the best values—men 
who have stood back of their merchandise and who 
have been “square” with themselves in their win- 
dows. 

Windows are typical of real value, for here are 
to be found the first true expressions of the mer- 
chant himself, and the policies he represents. 

Display is a natural tendency. The nature and 
desire of display aiding in the sale of merchandise 
is as old as man himself. What is more character- 
istic in the display of cloth or fabric than the use of 
the extended arm over which the’ merchandise is 
draped as it is unwrapped from the bolt? We see 
everywhere about us, the natural and instinctive 
attempts made to display articles of even the slight- 
est commercial value. 

Displays are made to bring about pleasant reac- 
tions that result in the stimulation of people’s inter- 
est to desire to possess. 

In working up displays of merchandise in the 
window, it is, therefore, important to safeguard 
against the unpleasant; to see that nothing out of 
place appears in their “makeup,” to see that they 
present their merchandising story to perfection. 

In this connection the importance of display fix- 
tures—their correctness, in order that they may 
adhere to the general unity of the scheme of com- 
plete display—is of tremendous consideration. Dis- 
play fixtures form the “background” of the impres- 
sion you wish your merchandise to create, so that 
the selection of display fixtures is, indeed, of prime 
importance. 

Beautiful creations are obtainable in wood, and 
here it is important to pay attention to the selection 
of the design, Many fixtures are conspicuous in 
themselves—they are gaudy, ornate in design; they 
do not enhance or “set off’? merchandise, but rather 
detract attention from it. ; 

Many styles of the new wood fixtures are 
adapted from period designs. These correct designs 
are works of artists. They are in harmony with 
complete settings, for they are designed in the first 


place to fit into a complete and pleasing scheme of 
beauty that results in a design bearing the stamp of - 
quality and distinction. They, therefore, possess in 
themselves a chracter that is distinctive and pleas- 
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ing, and have the accumulation of historical sig- 
nificance to back up their power to attract attention. 
Because they are pure designs they will not inter- 
fere with the presentation of the merchandise itself, 
but rather, like the frame to a beautiful picture, set 
off, in a still greater and pleasing fashion, the qual- 
ity or character of the merchandise itself. 


Not only must the idea of beauty enter into the 
design fo fixtures—they must also be practical as 
well. They must have utility. A tee-stand can be 
constructed in-such a way that while it possesses 
the highest quality of beauty, or is a work of art, 
yet from a practical standpoint it may not have an 
ounce of value. 


Tee-stands are fundamental tools in the con- 
struction of effective display, and so the care used 
in the construction of this type of fixture is of more 
than passing interest. The cross arm top of a tee- 
stand must be at exact right angle to the standard. 
In metal work great care is used, and by special 
machinery a stand is produced that is perfect. 
Accurate workmanship with the use of the best 
materials is the only guarantee anyone has that a 
worthwhile or valuable article, fit for use in the 
front window of a store, is possible. Fixtures made 
in a slip-shod fashion deteriorate rapidly. They are 
disappointing and poor economy. A window that is 
equipped with the best display fixtures produces the 
greatest results for the store owner or manager, for 
only with such fixtures can high power merchandise 
displays be arranged. 


The practical fixture, therefore, lends itself read- 
ily to the plans and creations the display manager 
wishes to develop. Display fixtures secure the all- 
important elevations so necessary in proper dis- 
play balance. They place merchandise in position 
to meet the eye. Thus, in the design of fixtures, 
proper heights and standards are considered. It 
has been found that 12, 18, 24, 30 and 36 inches are 
most natural elevations and produce best results. 


In actual construction the plans of the design 
go to the factory; wood is cut from extra fine and 
carefully kiln-dried stock. All stock used is clear 
of defects, no knots, checks or sap. Stock is care- 
fully cut to size, length and thickness, jointed and 
faced to secure exact fit, then dressed to proper 
degree of thickness. All corners are mortised and 
tenoned, no dowels being used in any jointing opera- 
tions and thus making perfect joints that are strong 
and durable. 





LONG ESTABLISHED NETSCHERT COMPANY 
INCORPORATED WITH $50,000 CAPITAL 


Frank Netschert, long established in the decorative 
field in New York City, as a manufacturer of artificial 
flowers and decoratives, has incorporated his company. 
It will now be known as Frank Netschert, Inc., with a 
capital stock of $50,000. 
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‘Modern lettering Methods | 

taught by Masters of the Craft. } 

Instruction Visualized with Our 

Motiograph and Criticism by 

Personal letters makes ours a 

strictly personal instruction 
Send for Free Booklet 


Standard School of Lettering | 


6433 Ravenswood Ave , 
Chicago — Illino1is 
Q department of the Standard Show Card Service, Inc. 
~the largest showcard establishment in the world 
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State Street Display Brevities 


Striking decorative setting features Mr. Fraser's showing of furs— 
Applique of plush on silk drapes pleasingly employed at Mandel’s 
New State Street store to open soon—D. W. Moyer in display service 


VTATE Street windows featuring fur displays 
are more beautiful than ever. Crowds con- 





tinuously line the great sheets of window glass 


facing on the famous show street of the world. 

Of especial interest are the displays of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., and Mandel Bros., where Arthur 
V. Fraser and Allan H. Kagey have presented 


unique settings of cool and refreshing beauty as 
backgrounds for rare exhibits of luxuriant furs. 

Mr. Fraser, using, among others, that great cor- 
ner window at State and Washington Streets, has 
struck an unusual chord in fur settings with a great 
‘arch on the window back banked with a massive 
‘treatment of beautifully tinted natural preserved 
‘oak and beech garlands, with here and there con- 
‘trasting garlands of artificial foliage. The rare 
‘tonings the artist has attained are exquisite in their 
‘multi-colored metallic effects. On the floor are 
scattered thousands of oak and beech leaves fin- 
‘ished in the rare color tints carried out on the 
background. 

- Two great logs are seen on which are pheasants 
‘and other birds of rare and beautiful plummage, 
and here and there may be seen a gray squirrel 











running, or on his haunches munching meat from 
a nut. But four models are shown in this great 
window, but the rare genius of the display manager 
decreed that there should be four—and who is there 
to say that there should be more. Fraser ingenuity 
and perfect conception of balance, line and color are 
strikingly evident in this latest unusual and appeal- 
ing display. It has the atmosphere — perfectly 
adapted as in all Fraser windows. 
Mandel’s Applique Background 

Mandel’s windows are just as beautiful, through 
presenting an entirely varied decorative treatment. 
Mr. Kagey has, serving as a background for four 
striking fur windows, great curtains of rich gray- 
green silk, pleated, and on which he has appliqued 
in great plush, a decorative theme significant and 
ideally in keeping with the subject of the display. 
Two figures with rare furs are used in each window, 
while as accessories to the main showing are beau- 
tiful drapes of satin brocades in brown and gold, 
French velvets, Jacquared Canton crepe and Jac- 
quard Manchu crepes. Unusual attention is also 
directed to Mr. Kagey’s special window of dainty 
clothes for the “kiddies.” 
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Display of furs by Arthur V. Fraser, display manager for Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 
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Fur display by Allan H. Kagey, Display Manager for Mandel Bros., Chicago 


J. E. Tannehill, at Carson, Pirie, Scott’s, has a 
beautiful set of windows at this time showing a 
variety of rich and rare furs and skins on models, 
set midst appropriate settings in which are many 
beautifully carved special furniture pieces. Indi- 
vidual and dignified announcement cards appear in 
each window. 

Display Manager Jones, at Chas A. Stevens & 
Bros., is puttings in many attractive displays, in 
which is evidenced the master touch of his old 
teacher, D. W. Moyer, for many years in charge of 
displays at this high-class specialty store, and re- 
cently resigned to enter the field of special display 
service. 


Bedell’s to Open in Early Fall 

Work is progressing rapidly at the new building 
of A. M. Bedell, corner of Monroe and State Streets, 
and this great addition to the Chicago mercantile 
institutions will observe its formal opening this 
Fall. The selection of a display manager to'‘direct 
the many duties of this big house has not yet been 
accomplished, though many display men of national 
importance are being considered for the post. It 
is generally anticipated in display circles that a 
man of State Street experience will be assigned 
the position. 

Chicago’s “big three,” in the clothing field, 
Harry C. Davis, M. L. Rothschild; E. H. Leaker, 
The Hub, and J. D. Williams, service specialist, 
continue their policy of making frequent changes, 
each a perfect presentation of what clothing and 
furnishing displays should be. 


State Street stores are adorned in the national 
colors and emblems of Chicago, during the Page- 
ant of Progress, now being held at the Municipal 
Pier, and where most of the big retail institutions 
of this city have very elaborate exhibits. 





MOYER ORGANIZES DISPLAY SERVICE 

D. W. Moyer, whose artistic touch has character- 
ized the displays of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chi- 
cago, for these many years, is now following his 
profession independently, and operates a _ very 
profitable display service in Chicago. Mr. Moyer, 
always a thorough artist, is much enthused in his 
new venture and has as accounts a number of the 
city’s most exclusive shops. 





WINDOW LIGHTING DISCUSSED BY O’DEA 

E. D. O’Dea, retail manager for McCarthy Bros. 
& Ford, Buffalo, and for three years president 
of the Buffalo Association of Display Men, was re- 
cently featured in one of the Buffalo dailies through 
his exceptionally enlightening article on “Window 
Lighting and its Effect on Sales.” 

Mr. O’Dea is a man-of unusual talent, and his 
intensive study of window display and its varied 
problems have admirably equipped him for authen- 
tic articles of such nature as the one recently 


featured. 





STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION CONCERN 
INCORPORATES IN NEW YORK CITY 
The Biltwell Store Front Co., Inc., has filed papers of 
incorporation in Albany, N. Y., with a capital stock of 


$50,000. 
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New York Monthly Display Review 


Annual summer clearance sales given great space in windows—F urni- 
ture sales big—Wicker scroll panels attract unusual interest 
in windows of Lord & Taylor 






Cy ULY, the month of uncertainty in the life of 
& the average display manager, brought forth 
Saf little in the way of new ideas and original 
settings in the stores in the metropolitan district. 

In the city the majority of the stores devoted 
first part of the month to the showing of summer 
merchandise in conjunction with the annual clear- 
ance sales. Some featured house-furnishings, 
some lamps and art goods, and others a wide var- 
iety of articles. For the past two weeks the win- 
dows were for the most part a replica of the homes 
of average people showing dining rooms, bedrooms 
and other rooms fully furnished with the latest 
word in furniture designs. 






. Macy’s Interesting Display 


Little new in the manner of displaying furniture 
was shown. R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., had a very 
interesting interior display in conjunction with 
summer furniture. At one point the side wall was 
hidden by a reproduction of the front of a small 
furniture shop with small windows and other details 
fully carried out. The windows showed how porch 
furniture appeared on a porch and another showed 
how a consul table and a small lamp looked in a 
foyer hall. 





The remainder of the wall was hidden by what 
appeared to be the outside of a large mansion, and 
in front of it marble furniture was arranged artis- 
tically in a garden scene. This was very effective, 
and it is said, was the means of selling many pieces 
of summer furniture. 

Daniel Hurley, display manager for the Buckley 
Newhall Blue Ribbon Furniture Co., which is now 
fully housed in its new quarters at 40th Street and 
Sixth Avenue, has been setting the pace in the dis- 
playing of furniture. He recently attracted much 
attention to the windows of his firm by showing a 
very realistic garden scene in conjunction with 
wicker furniture. 

At the rear of the window he had two small- 
sized trees with a wall of hedge behind them. The 
floor was covered with a grass mat and the ceiling 
consisted of bamboo sticks in criss-cross fashion. 

The center of attraction in the window was two 
canary birds which flew freely about the window 
from tree to tree. Their cages of wicker were 
wide open and the birds permitted to fly about as 
they chose. 

The majority of the stores devoted their entire 
window frontage to furniture and rugs, and some 
combined the two in a very interesting manner. 
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Lord & Taylor were alone in their display of 
Summer beach toys. It was so unusual that it drew 
a very large crowd of admirers and was the cause 
of stimulating business in that type of toys to a 
great extent. The window was very neatly ar- 
ranged and acted as a magnet to the children and 
their mothers. The floor was covered with white 
beach sand and on this boats, dredging machines, 

drilling machines, wagons, pails and shovels, sand 
sets and other mechanical toys were placed. In the 
left rear corner a swing was stationed with two 
youngsters sitting init. In the front was a see-saw, 
and on the opposite side a slide. ; 

This store also drew considerable attention with 
a window which fairly radiated with happy carnival 
atmosphere. The display featured the accessories 
worn by celebrities in the Bal-du-Grand Prix 
l’Opera, held recently in Paris. Balloons and paper 
ribbon streamers hung in profussion from string’s 
stretched across the top of the window, while the 
entire floor was literally covered with confetti, and 
the bright colored masques and other accessories 
presented a very startling effect. 


Attractive Panels at Lord & Taylor’s 

Much favorable comment has been passed con- 
cerning the beautifully effective scroll panels in- 
stalled in the windows of Lord & Taylor, a few 
weeks back. 

They are dignified and offer a new solution of 
window back and certain interior problems. These 
panels, made of wicker and shaped and finished so 
perfectly as to present the identical effect of 
wrougth iron were designed and conceived by Dis- 


play Manager Weisgerber, who employed them to 
such advantage that inquiries relative to the maker 
were continually reaching him—the great majority 
of interested parties having assumed that they were 
made of iron or wood. Is is reasonable to anticipate 
a demand for panels of this character, because of 
the effects to be obtained and due to their practical 
adaptabilities. 


George Rooney, display manager for Abraham- 
Strauss, used similar panels in a toy window a few 
weeks ago, and he expressed enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of them. 





GREETINGS FROM OUR LONDON 
CONTEMPORARY 


Editor The DISPLAY WORLD: 

“Please accept our best wishes for the success 
of your new publication, The DISPLAY WORLD. 
. —Richard Harmon, Adv. Megr., 

DISPLAY, Ltd., London, England. 


(Editorial Note—It will be of interest to The DISPLAY 
WORLD readers to know that The DISPLAY WORLD 
will be represented in London and England by that pro- 
gressive publication in London, called DISPLAY, while 
DISPLAY will be represented in the United States by 
The DISPLAY WORLD.) 





PROGRESS is the profession of man-building 
and business development. It is accomplished by 
plain everyday work, embodying responsibilities 
that we must carry ourselves. Shirk them and we 
are failures. 
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First Prize, Class 31,1. A. D. M. contest. By W. D. Snellor, Wm. Gushard Co., Decatur, Il. 
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THE DISPLAY WORLD 


An Illustrated Monthly Publication for 


MERCHANTS ADVERTISING MEN 
Issued on the 15th of Every Month by 
The Display Publishing Company 

Cincinnati, Ohio NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary 
Managing Editor, JAMES W. FOLEY 


OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display.—2. Its Ge:.eral and Positive Realization by Merchants as the 
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Build for I. A. D. M. Future 
The twenty-fifth convention of the International 
Association of Display Men is a thing of the past. 
Let us hope that the tremendous influence of it 
will not soon be forgotten. 

The profession of mercantile display has, after 
a slow development covering more than a quarter 
of a century, suddenly taken its place among the 
other important branches of merchandising. Cap- 
tains of retail institutions have officially acknowl- 
edged its importance and the advertising managers 
have finally admitted its power and now offer the 
olive branch. 

This recognition, withheld too long, is the result 
of the organization whose members are engaged 
in the work of displaying merchandise, but to these 
same men—a great majority—may also be at- 
tributed the great delay in arriving—and through 
its delay came the proportionate handicap or post- 
ponement of concrete advancement for the men 
themselves. 

The real activity of the I. A. D. M. evidenced 
itself as a live, potent thing during the Detroit con- 
vention three years ago under the energetic and 
level-headed leadership of Charles F. Wendel, then 
convention director, and through his term as pres- 
ident Mr. Wendel gained for the Association pres- 
tige of inestimable value and with it the corres- 
ponding recognition. 

There are other brilliant leaders of this powerful 
association deserving of great praise, but these few 
lines are intended rather for those whose duty it is 
to manifest through the accomplishment of things 
beneficial to the display profession, the evidence of 
their worthiness of the trust and responsibilities 
which their fellow display men have vested in 
them. 

The I. A. D. M. is a thriving institution—brought 
back from a latent, seemingly uninterested state— 


to a throbbing organization of real men in whose 
brains are created and by whose hands are fash- 
ioned the great schemes and methods of retall 
selling. 

Such a profession needs a powerful organization 
built for perfect functioning and directed by big, 
accomplished men who know their profession. It 
needs not only great leaders, but great men in the 
ranks and only through the co-operation of the 
men of the ranks can the perfect organization 
be attained. 

Every display man owes it to himself and his 
profession to become affiliated with the official or- 
ganization, and is unpatriotically withholding that 
which belongs to his profession through failure to 
become associated. 

It will be the duty of the newly elected officers 
and newly appointed committees to show even 
greater progress during the coming year than that 
accomplished in 1921. We believe it will be done. 
We have justified confidence in the new roster of 
officers and. predict for them a term of unap- 
proached success. 

Let every man assume a vital part in the great 
work of the I. A. D. M. Let the ensuing months 
evidence the accomplishment of the official slogan: 
“Better Display, Better Business, Better Join Us.” 





Wanted—Photos for Reproduction 

Photographs of window displays, store fronts and 
interior views are solicited by The DISPLAY 
WORLD for publication purposes. Credit will be 
given all contributions, and when so requested will 
be returned to owners following their reproduction 
in the pages of this publication. 

When sending photographs you are requested to 
make brief descriptions on reverse side. All pho- 
tographs will be entered in special contests to be 
announced in later issues. 
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A Field of Great Possibilities 


Display men as well as merchants will find much 
of interest in the article under the caption “Man- 
ufacturer and Dealer Co-operation,” printed in this 
issue. 

The consideration of this article and the great 
field it concerns, with its possibilities, does, we be- 
lieve, warrant some serious attention on the part of 


-every man interested in the art of mercantile dis- 


play. It holds much of vital importance for the 
merchant seeking closer co-operation with the pro- 
ducer. 

Having read this enlightening article, following 
with a thoughtful analysis of the subject, we are 
sure you will appreciate more than you have pre- 
viously the tremendous opportunities in the closer 
relationship of manufacturer and retail merchant, 
and the possibilities of development in the practice 
of selling nationally advertised goods through eff- 
cient window display. You will then, perhaps, 
readily grasp the corresponding opportunities of 
the men of the display profession in the develop- 
ment of the display idea and establishment of dis- 
play departments with manufacturers distributing 


their products throughout the country. 


The idea is not a new one. It has been evidenced 
from time to time, but the manufacturers are still 
operating in great part with the tremendous power 
of display co-operation entirely lacking, or at their 
disposal only at rare intervals, and then only in a 
half-hearted application. 

The DISPLAY WORLD appreciates the tre- 
mendous field that lays open; it can clearly and 
surely predict that a serious consideration of its 
possibilities, with the resulting activity in its devel- 
opment, will contribute fruitful returns for those 
far-sighted artists, big enough to venture into the 
hitherto practically untraversed field. 

The subject, once in mind, needs no explanation. 
The potential possibilities need no elaboration. All 
that remains to be done will be accomplished by 
those display men who are seeking the opportunities 


to do big things in their chosen profession. This 
great institution of national producers will be shown 
the light by exponents of the art of window display 
—just as it should be. 


The DISPLAY WORLD is going to co-operate. 
It places at the disposal of these manufacturers and 
dealers its service facilities, and intends to enhance 
its general and specific development of a “display 
department in every manufacturing organization 
distributing a product supported by national adver- 
tising,” and also the “manufacturer and merchant 
co-operation” idea. The DISPLAY WORLD in- 
tends to maintain and augment these departments, 
and through the accurate presentation of problems 
pertinent to merchants and manufacturer, with their 
resultful solutions, feels that it can play an impor- 
tant role in the development of what is destined to 
be the great attraction in the field of mercantile dis- 


play. 





Contest of Real Worth Announced 


The DISPLAY WORLD enthusiastically ex- 
preses its appreciation of the hundreds of expres- 
sions from merchants, display men, artists and ad- 
vertising managers commending this publication on 
its inauguration of a contest feature of such evident 
possibilities in advancing the art of *mercantile 
display. 

Announcement of this contest was made at the 
25th annual convention of the I. A. D. M., in Chi- 
cago, and provides for a silver loving cup as the 
award to the affiliated State or local club making 
most of its opportunities during the ensuing eleven 
months in the advancement of the art of the dis- 
play profession. 

We believe that such a contest will supercede 
in value to the profession all other competitions, 
though the benefit of others are fully appreciated 
by The DISPLAY WORLD, plans already having 
been formulated for a great display competition to 
be decided through comparison of photographs. 





_] Fixtures 
L] Floorings. 


L_] Advertising 

(] Advertising Display Material 
(_] Air Brushes 

(] Artificial Flowers 

_) Backgrounds 

_] Card Writers’ Materials 

(] Chairs and Seats 

(] Counters and Shelving 


(_] Reflectors 


“] Show Cases 





The Display World Service Department 


Merchants and display men are cordially invited to make use of our incomparable service facilities. 
Just check items in which you may be interested and send to SERVICE DEPARTMENT, The DIS- 7 
PLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, and advice or solutions will be directed to you without obiigation. 


|] Interior Lighting 
_] Papier Mache Forms 
_] Plushes and Velours 


|] Revolving Cabinets 


CL] Show Case Lighting r 
L) Special Window Furniture 
|] Urns and Vases 

CL] Valances 

|] Wax Forms and Figures 
"} Wickerware Specialties 
L] Window Lighting 

(] Window Signs 
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Read this announcement, 
and reserve your copy 
of this book supreme--- 


Price $4.00. 





— 
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Hundreds of Careful Buyers 
Are Demanding This Mark 


On the Lettering Supplies 
They Are Using--- 


Many years of constant and pains-taking service have 
influenced thousands of users of lettering supplies to look 
for this mark of identification before they buy. 


We ask for your patronage, because established usage 
has unquestionably proved the quality of our products 
to be far more than just “‘satisfactory.”’ 


We also ask that you give us an opportunity to show 
exactly how our organization can make your purchases 
a real convenience and pleasure. 


‘“‘The House That Service Built’’ 


Is At Your Service 


Wallbrunn, Kling & Co. 


327-29 S. Clark Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


REQUEST OUR CATALOGUE TODAY 


If you are not on our regular mailing 

list, request your copy of the W. K. 

Catalogue. You will find it a con- 

stant convenience, and the means to 

greater satisfaction and economy in 
buying. 
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Silver Anniversary Convention 


Epoch in I. A. D. M. History 


- Twenty-fifth annual meeting attended by 1,500 merchants and 
displaymen—Cleveland next convention city—W. H. Teal 
new president—Demonstrations feature 


REAKING all previous attendance records, and 
Sk =) surpassing in magnitude any similar meeting, 
a7@ the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Display Men was held in 
the historic Coliseum, Chicago, during the days of July 
10, 11, 12 and 13. 

More than 1,500 exponents of the art of mer- 
cantile display and a fair representation of mer- 
chants gathered in this famous building where 
presidents have been made, and witnessed the most 
instructive and pretentious demonstration program 
and exposition features ever presented by the great 
association of the I. A. D. M. 

Every crowded minute during the four days was 
replete ‘with something new, something distinc- 
tively pertinent to the great business of creating 
and increasing sales through window and store dis- 
play. Men of international fame in the display 
world and merchandising captains, advertising 





of 


counsellors all played a role in making this meeting ° 


one of tremendous influence, and one that will live 
in the memory of those present as having accom- 
plished much. 
Diversified Program 
The demonstrations were of unusual character 
and class, representative artists from great depart- 
ment stores of metropolitan centers, and men from 





Some of the visiting delegates in attendance at the convention photographed in front of Chcago’s famous Coliseum 


specialty shops of the smaller cities, taking their 
places on the program and all offering something 
of an educational value which will positively mani- 
fest itself in greater efficiency of display depart- 
ments and increased profits for the merchant. 
Punctuating the program were a choice selection of 
addresses by merchants, advertising men and art 
critics, each with its pertinent connection to the 
display man and his department, and the calibre 
of the speakers evidenced conclusively the powerful 
position in the mercantile world the display man 
has attained. 
Officers Elected 

Cleveland was chosen as the convention city of 
1923, and with a powerful and spirited organization 
already in existence in that city, the success of the 
next convention is already assured. William H. 
Teal, display manager for LaSalle-Koch, Toledo, 
Ohio, won the office of President after a spirited 
battle of ballots. His opponent was the genial 
artist, Carl Goettmann, display manager, The 
Joseph Horne Co. O. E. Wheete, Halliburton-Abbott 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., and L. A. Rogers, Chicago, were 
re-elected to the offices of treasurer and secretary, 
respectively. 

By a vote of the visiting delegates, the con- 
vention dates will in the future be the four days 
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beginning with the second Monday in June. This 
will be to the advantage of the display men, insofar 
as it will allow them opportunity to view the many 
creations of the manufacturers with ample time in 
which to place orders for fixture and decorative 
needs for Fall displays. 

Other developments of interest included the 
formation of a Women’s Auxiliary to the I. A. D. 
M.; the decision to assess fee at convention regis- 
tration ; the proposed testimonial to the late Thomas 
A. Bird, and the announcement of The DISPLAY 
WORLD Silver Cup Contest, the award to go 
to the affiliated local club making the most of its 
opportunities during the next eleven months in ad- 
vancing the art and influence of mercantile display. 





Ladies Auxiliary Perfected 
Mrs. E. A. Gage, Cleveland, President 


Perfection of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the I. A. 
D. M., was accomplished at a meeting of visiting 
ladies, during a special meeting, called by E. J. 
Berg, on Tuesday afternoon, July 11. 

Plans of organization were discussed and the 
possible means by which such an organization could 
materially assist in the development of the I. A. D. 
M., were outlined, and Mrs. E. A. Gage, of Cleve- 
land, explained the functioning of the Cleveland 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Cleveland Display Men’s 
Club. 

Election of officers then followed, with Mrs. E. 
A. Gage receiving the unanimous support of all 
present for the office of president. Mrs. Gage is 
the wife of E. A. Gage, display manager for W. H. 
Quimby Co., Cleveland. 

Mrs. F. A. Olsen, wife of Fred Olsen, display 
manager for The Bailey Company, Cleveland, was 
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the unanimous choice for first vice-president, while 
Mrs. Edward Munn was selected without opposi- 
tion for the office of second vice-president. Mrs. 
Munn is the wife of Edward Munn, display manager 
for Franklin-Simon, New York City. 


Mrs. Charles F. Wendel was unanimously se- 
lected as treasurer, and with the enthusiastic and 
energetic co-operation of her husband should make 
an enviable record in this capacity. The husband 
is none other than our old friend Charlie, director 
of displays for The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, and 
the man who, more than any other individual, has 
been responsible for the present successful method 
of staging I. A. D. M. conventions. 

Mrs. F. B. Johnson, of Ridgeway, Pa., was the 
unanimous choice for secretary, and has the distinc- 
tion of being the only officer of the Ladies Auxiliary 
of the I. A. D. M., actively engaged in display work. 





Open Discussion Beneficial 


A program feature, inaugurated at the Detroit 
convention, three years ago was renewed at the 
Chicago meeting and resulted in one of the most 
interesting and instructive achievements of the con- 
vention. This was the open meeting conducted 
on the first day, and during which display men 
offered suggestions concerning general and specific 
development of the display man, his department 
and Association. 

Outlining of the functioning of various display 
departments, co-operation between display man, 
merchandising manager and department heads 
brought out many points of real value, a proceed- 
ing which forms a powerful argument for attend- 
ance at I. A. D. M. meetings. 
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President, Wm. H. Teal 


Promptly at 10 o’clock on the morning of July 10, 
President B. J. Millward formally opened the convention, 
and immediately introduced the Reverend Albert Joseph 
McCarthy, who proceeded with the ceremonies of invocation. 

Edward E. Gore, president of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, briefly, but enthusiastically extended 
Chicago’s welcome to the visiting delegates, taking oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the men of the display profession 
as vital factors in the mercantile world, expressing con- 
fidence in them as instruments in the resuscitation of 
business. 

The response to Mr. Gore’s address of welcome was 
made by Howard E. Bartlett, display manager for the 
Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn. and this able member, 
gracefully filling the role assigned to J. J. Cronin of 
Newark, N. J., but unable to be present, interestingly and 
forcefully outlined the development of the I. A. D. M., 
since its institution in Chicago twenty-five years ago. He 
traced the advancement of the profession from those 
days of paper and cheese cloth backgrounds down to the 
present with its conception of genius minds, personified in 
mercantile displays. 


Appointment of Directors 


President Millward then announced the International 
Association of Display Men’s Board of Directors. This 
board consists of the president of each affiliated local 
and was read as follows: 

Chicago Club—A. H. Kagey; Charleston Club, M. C. 
Nelms; Cleveland Club, Fred Olsen; Detroit Club, A. A. 
Hansen; Decatur Club, William D. Sneller; Cincinnati 
Club, A. D. Loring; Madison Club, Leo J. Fay; Ohio 
Club, George B. Scott; St. Louis Club, Walter Zemitzsch; 
Toledo Club, George J. Klein; Central Georgia Club, 
Chas. F. Farren; Fort Worth Club, A. L. Meadows; Metro- 
politan Club of New York, J. J. Cronin; Lansing Club, D. 
E. Lewis; Bloomington Club, Ellsworth H. Bates; Omaha 
Club, Phil Armour; St. Paul Club, A. Y. Munroe; Duluth 
Club, Morris Klasky; San Antonio Club, J. J. Neugebauer ; 
Twin City Association, E. L. Keyser; Oklahoma City 


Club, Harry W. Hoile; Minneapolis Club, C. E. Thieme; 
St. Joseph Club, C. G. Lawrence; Dayton Club, H. W. 
Lins. 

President Millward then reviewed his experiences in 
London and Paris, cities in which he devoted much time 
during his recent journey to the other side as the repre- 


First Vice-Pres., A. L. Meadows 


original association, 


Second Vice-Pres., J. L. Cameron 


sentative envoy of the I. A. D. M. to the annual convention 
of the British Association of Display Men. A high tribute 
was bestowed on the development and energy of the 
English display man, and Mr. Millward stated that the 
next five years would witness remarkable achievements 
in British display. 

At this point contest judges were appointed, including 
A. H. Kagey, Perry Hunsicker, Roy H. Heimbach, F. Ely, 
Lawrence Hood, E. Dudley Pierce, E. H. Leaker, Harry 
C. Davis, William A. McCormack and Richard D. Graffis. 
Special judges for Championship Class were E. J. Berg, 
Morten L. Hoffstadt and E. Dudley Pierce. 


Open Meetng Features First Day 


An open meeting followed the appointment of com- 
mittees, and many topics of more or less local application 
were discussed. Mr. Charles Morton, display manager for 
Weinstock-Lubin, Sacramento, Cal., was introduced and 
suggested some valuable advice on how to sell the I. A. 
D. M. to the merchant. Mr. Morton has the distinction 
and unusual record of serving in the capacity of display 
director of the Weinstock-Lubin organization continuously 
for twenty-five years. 
“The International Association of 


He is a charter member of the 





Window Trimmers of America,” serving as its president: ~ 


for two years. This great artist was*accorded an enthusi- ~ 


astic approval of his intelligent suggestions. . 
Adjournment was taken. 


Registration Fee Voted 


The afternoon session of the first day introduced ‘a 
new departure in I. A. D. M. meetings, wherein the first 
hour was devoted to open discussion on problems and 
suggestions vital to Association success. 

C. J. Potter, of New York, presided and outlined the 
purpose of the meeting and presented the topics for discus- 
sion. Lively debate followed the introduction of each topic 
and considerable of real benefit resulted. 

It was the vote of the delegates to instruct the executive 
committee and board of directors to amend the by-laws 
in such manner as to provide that a registration fee of 
five dollars be assessed each delegate attending the annual 
meeting. It was pointed out that the Association must 


ra 


envolve some equitable and suitable manner of financing . 


itself, and the practice of other national bodies was cited as 
ample proof of the practicability of such method. It was 
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Third Vice-Pres., Homer H. Seay 


stated that display men attending conventions where they 
are afforded many educational advantages would readily 
assume the assessment obligation, and further, convention 
attendants surely derived more out of the Association than 
those affiliated and good standing members who, for one 
or several reasons are unable to attend the regular annual 
meetings. The sentiment was decidedly in favor of such 
change in the by-laws, and this feeling was expressed by 
the vote of the delegates. 


Business Ethics and Other Tings 


Perry Hunsicker, Alliance, Ohio, and for a number of 
years secretary of the I. A. D. M., was sponsor for the 
suggestion that some suitable prize be offered to the 
Display Club making the best demonstration during the 
educational program of the annual meetings. Spirited 
discussion followed and it was voted to appropriate $100.00 
for a cup or some suitable prize to be awarded the affili- 
_ated club making the best and most instructive demonstra- 
tion at the 1923 convention in Cleveland. 

The subject of business ethics and courtesy due salesmen 
was next in order with the chairman and E. J. Berg the 
leading lights in the presentation of arguments pro and 
con. The obligation of the display manager to co-operate 
with, and at no time inconvenience salesmen through 
failure to keep appointments, was the main force of the 
discussions, and there was an indication to reprimand both 
buyer and seller in some instances. 

Edward O’Malley, display manager for The Chicago 
Store, Kankakee, and former president of the I. A. D. M., 
offered the suggestion that the membership committee 
be increased to twelve or fifteen members. It was pointed 
out by Mr. O’Malley that the additional members of this 
committee may serve in a special capacity, caring for new 
applicants during convention time, and acting as a recep- 
tion committee with the duty of introducing the new men 
‘and generally informing them as to particular convention 
and association features. 

Delegate Freehoff, of Kansas, then moved to amend the 
O’Malley motion to include a membership committee of 
such proportion, as there are affiliated local display clubs 
with a representative of each club a member of the new 
committee. The motion as amended was unanimously 
and enthusiastically carried. 

Following this action discussion of the delegates was 
devoted to the ways and means of stimulating further 


Secretary, L. A. Rogers 


Treasurer,O. E. Wheete 


active interest in local and state associations, and in the 
great annual event of the parent organization. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 


Executive Meeting 


The executive session convened at 4:30 o’clock, the 
afternoon of July 10, President B. J. Millward presiding. 

The secretary, L. A. Rogers then submitted the follow- 
ing resolutions, which, if favorably acted upon by the asso- 
ciation, would find place in the official constitution and 
by-laws. - 

No. 1. That members not beionging to affiliated clubs, 
be given one representative on the board of directors for 
each thirty such members present at any regular.conven- 
tion, 

No. 2. That all champions be eliminated from open 
competition in contests for a period of three years, and 
that a separate class be instituted and maintained for 
champions only. 

No. 3. That judges for contests be appointed and go 
to the convention city two days previous to the opening of 
the convention. 

No. 4. That committee on prizes put all awards for each 
winner in one receptacle and present, at appointed time to 
the winner. 

No. 5. That a ladies’ auxiliary be formed to affiliate with 
the I. A. D. M. 

No. 6. That the opening date of the annual convention 
be changed from the second Monday of July to the second 
Monday in June. 

No. 7. That a permanent office for the Secretary be 
established in connection with the Chicago Display Men’s 
Club. 

No. 8. That dues for members not attached to affliated 
clubs be five dollars per year, and that the initiation fee for 
new members be five dollars. 

No. 9. That an open meeting be held on the first after- 
noon of each annual convention for the purpose of receiv- 
ing constructive suggestions and debate on those things 
that may be for the welfare of the association and its 
affiliated members. 

No. 10. That a stipulated sum be set aside for the main- 
tenance of a permanent office of the I. A. D. M. secretary. 

No. 11. That the secretary’s office be under the general 
supervision of the executive committee, whose duty it 
shall be to govern this important office. 
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Demonstrations Featuring I. A. D. M. Program 


Reading left to right, beginning at top: Shoe display, R. D. Graffis, Walk-Over Co., Chicago; Drape and Millinery, 

Fern Kettel, Lamson Bros., Toledo, Ohio; Millinery (left center), W. A. McCormack, Boston Store, Chicago; 

Figure Drape, E. H. Bates, C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, Ill.; Millinery (left bottom), J. H. Eiff, A. Livingston 
& Sons, Bloomington, Ill.; Silk Drapes, J. E. Tannehill, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago 


Illustrations of Demonstrations by The DISPLAY WORLD Photo Service 
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Demonstrations Featuring I. A. D. M. Program 


Reading left to right, beginning at top: Silk Drapes, H. H. Tarrasch, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis; Millinery, T. B. 

Morris, G. M. McKelvey, Youngstown, Ohio; Shoes (left center), JH. Everetts, Pegues-Wright Co., Hutchinson, 

Kas.; Shoes (right center), R. T. Kann, R. H. Fyfe Co., Detroit; Evening Drapes, M. L. Black, Strauss-Hirshberg 
Co., Youngstown, Olio; Lingerie, Mr. Oakland, The Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn. 


Illustrations of Demonstrations by The DISPLAY WORLD Photo Service 
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No. 12. That after a club is two years in arrears to the 
I. A. D. M., said club shall be considered defunct and its 
charter declared and ordered cancelled. 

No. 13. That any I. A. D. M. member not affiliated with 
a club, and who owes two years’ dues, be declared a non- 
member, subject to reinstatement only after the formal 
application for such reinstatement and the payment of 
initiation fee and one year’s dues. 

Secretary Rogers then reported the following sug- 
gestions and recommendations, 

No. 1. That the “chairman of the program committee” 
hereafter be known as “convention director.” 

No. 2. That all items of expense be listed in the report 
of any and all convention program chairmen, and that all 
sources of revenue be itemized. 

No. 3. That a service department be established in con- 
junction with the I. A. D. M. 

No. 4. That rigid adherence be practiced according to 
article 8, section 8, of the I. A. D. M. by-laws, reading: 


“Only members in good standing shall be eligible to office. 


Nominating Committee Reports 


The nominating commttee then submitted its recom- 
mendation of candidates for offices in the I. A. D. M., 
during the ensuing year. The selected candidates were 
as follows: 

President—William H. Teal, display manager for La- 
Salle-Koch, Teledo, Ohio, and Carl Goettmann, display 
manager for The Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh. 

First Vice-President—Homer H. Seay, Charleston, W. 
Va., and A. L. Meadows, Washer Bros., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Second Vice-President—A. A. Hansen, Clayton’s, De- 
troit; Jack L. Cameron, Harris-Emery, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Fred Olsen, The Bailey Co., Cleveland, and Geo. B. Scott, 
The Metropolitan, Dayton, Ohio. . 

Third Vice-President—Allan H. Kagey, Mandel Bros., 
Chicago. 

Treasurer—O. E. Wheete, Halliburton-Abbott, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Secretary—L. A. Rogers, Chicago. 
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First Prize, Class 1, I. A. D. M. contest. 





Tuesday A. M. Session 


The third regular session was called to order on Tues- 
day morning by President Millward, who immediately 
appointed Howard E. Bartlett, The Golden Rule, St. Paul, 
as executive chairman of the Tuesday morning program. 

Mr. C. Campbell, formerly art director of the public 
schools, of Columbus, Ohio, was introduced, and most inter- 
estingly discussed “The Psychology of Color.” 

Mr. Campbell evidenced thorough knowledge and ap- 
preciation of his subject and employed most instructively 
a number of selected color charts. He stated that a good 
window should have the four essentials of composition, 
mass, line,and color. 

Continuing, Mr. Campbell said: 

“In making good windows, whether shoes, or hats, or 
the ten-cent-store, up to a very fine store with just a few 
things, you have got to observe these three laws: First is 
balance; the second is rhythm, and the third is harmony; 
and if you can keep those three laws before you all the 
time, you will never make a mistake. I don’t mean, gen- 
tlemen, if you were speaking English you would have to 
have your grammar before you all the time, and say, 
‘should I put my comma here, or should I put something 
else here?’ You wouldn’t have your grammar before you, 
but don’t you see if you didn’t know the grammar you 
have learned in the public schools or at college, you 
couldn’t speak, and if you don’t know the grammar of art 
you can’t speak. Why did I go before Marshall Field’s 
windows last week and simply rave? I know that there 
the display director has followed every law of balance, of 


rhythm, of harmony, of color. Exquisite! Wonderful! 
Words cannot express the beauty. Do the ladies stop 
there? Yes! Do they see the gowns? Yes! Because 


there is a mass of neutral so that nothing conflicts, de- 
flects or is tiresome. 

“The first law after those is what we call principality, 
or the center of interest. The center of interest does not 
have to be the center of your window. I think it would 
be sort of queer to take our tie pin and stick it down in 
the center, just because our noses are here, and our eyes 
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are here, and our mouth is there, but you can put a pin, 
at a given point and it will blend with something else so 
that you have the entire figure. 


Subordination of Color 


“The second is called subordination. Which is the 
most important? The part that pulls, and the other two 
helping. I believe that women are much more taken with 
curved lines. They see curves. A banker likes strength, 
and a banker builds his buildings with columns, up and 
down. He builds them because they give the idea of 
strength to the on-looker, but the lady wants sweetness, 
and you generally put anything in curved lines to give 
sweetness. When you arrange your window in straight 
lines, you give the masculine effect, and when you use a 
zig-zag, it is more for children, but if you combine the 
curve with the straight, if you combine the two, you have 
something which appeals to the intellect, and if you don’t 
‘appeal to the intellect, I don’t know what you are doing, 
because the finest windows ever dressed have been those 
that have been beautiful from every standpoint, not just 
merely because of the things in them, but also because of 
the arrangement. 

“Now, gentlemen, you don’t change the materials you 
use in your windows, do you? No. But you can twist it 
and you can spoil it. I have seen some beautiful artificial 
flowers stuck into places and jammed in and put into win- 
dows, and I have felt sorry, and I have thought, ‘If that 
display man would only go to an art school evenings for 
five or six lessons, and study outline, he wouldn’t do that.’ 


Balance of Masses Important 


Summarizing Mr. Campbell said: “First, be sure you 
have a balance of the masses, whatever they are. Second, 
I would suggest that you have some big masses and you 
will avoid the possibility of failure in this respect. Third, 
have simplicity in those masses. 

“We are teaching now—that the picture, the scenic 
idea has no place in a design. The flat, more of the 
decorative has the place as a background. Why? Because, 
if you place a picture background, immediately your eye 
travels right through that, and you leave your window 
and go out in your thoughts and get an emotion, but, if 
you come up against a flat background, and that back- 
ground is exquisite in color, you are drawn back to the 
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merchandise, and that is what the merchant wants. I be- 
lieve in simplicity of masses! Keep your center of interest 
ornamented, very brilliant if you can, and surround it by 
subordinate neutral masses. Flat color is desirable—not 
so much of the shaded effects. That is better psychology. 
Intensity of color through smaller vibrating lots. 


Intense Contrast Advised 


“Then contrast your windows. If you are going to show 
a window, contrast it very intensely. If you are going to 
show Japanese oils, show the delicate colors, but contrast 
it, and don’t make your beautiful merchandise contrasted 
to the extent you would cheaper material. If.you do 
that, you will carry out the laws of color, as I have tried 
to show you, and you will have results.” 


Chicago Demonstrations 


The first series of demonstrations was announced with 
Chicago display men occupying the honor position. Allan 
H. Kagey, director of displays for Mandel Bros., State 
Street, Chicago, directed the program from this point and 
introduced the, demonstrators. 

J. E. Tannehill, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, 
proceeded with his demonstration on “Artistic Drapes” 
and in true master style arranged two beautifully perfect 
flowing drapes over forms. 

E. H. Leaker, The Hub, followed Mr. Tannehill with an 
artistic display of men’s furnishings. R. D. Graffis, The 
Walk-Over Shoe Co., and E. G. Pleimling, The Famous 
Clothiers, next followed with demonstrations featuring shoes 
and clothing respectively. Mr. Pleimling introduced a 
monkey into his display, and with the assistance of a pro- 
fessional “animated wax figure” created somewhat of a 
sensation. 


Address by J. D. Williams 


An address by J. Duncan Williams followed and was 
most enthusiastically received. Mr. Williams is a spe- 
cialized artist in the men’s clothing and furnishing phase 
of the display profession, and an authority of national 
importance on these branches of specialized display. His 
address was well delivered and unquestionably fruitful in- 
deed. He had been assigned the subject: “Why is a 
Display Man?” Mr. Williams accepted the rather difficult 
assignment and to the queen’s taste told the world just 
why—and how important—is the modern display man. 
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He said in part: 

“Many of us are too prone to merely assume that we 
are display men, before we have really qualified as display 
men, and then we forget it. 

“We assume that we are display men in all that the 
term implies, and after working at the job awhile, we fur- 
ther presume that we are experienced display men. We 
sometimes then attempt caustic criticism of a better man’s 
work. We prate about how important we are and how 
unappreciative the firm may be. Perhaps we get sulky 
and then we get fired, and then we get down to the ques- 
tion, ‘Why is a Display Man?’ 

The foregoing is more or less an experience, a pertinent 
description of that which a lot of us have passed through, 
but let us go back to that question again, ‘Why is the 
Display Man?’ 

“Put it another way for the sake of better analysis. 
‘Why is Display?’ What is window display and why is so 


much made of it? Primarily window display is the simple° 


matter of showing what we have to sell. Then it is the 
subtle art of showing what you have to sell in a more at- 
tractive form, or at a better price, and the average com- 
petitor does the same thing. 


Putting Plan Back of Principles 

“That means the first steps of progress in display, put- 
ting a plan back of display principles, the objects you 
attain through displaying. Now bear in mind those two 
points, first, to sell things, and second, to sell more things 
and sell them better. These are the basic principles and 
fundamental reasons for window display, and will no doubt 
always remain so. But there is a greater field, a more ad- 
vanced stage, and more profitable use for window dis- 
play. It is the educational possibilities of display wherein 
people are taught to appreciate the beautiful in art, good 
style in dress, harmonies in color, refinement, comfort and 
good taste in home making. 

















“People have. come to where they expect things to be | 


right and proper when they are shown in the windows. 


The stores know that people expect this of them, and are 
exceedingly careful to live up to these expectations, and the 
continual practice of planning and placing such displays - 
by a great many stores in the large cities where a great 
mass of people continually watch such displays is quite 
naturally going to be an inspiration and education—their © 
thoughts and lives, their personalities and character. 

“Good displays are therefore inspirational. Good style 
displays inspire better taste in dress for men and women 
alike, and an attractive living room arrangement inspires 
one to provide more comforts for a happy home life, 
which is the foundation stone for all the higher cultures. 
Demonstration by live models are used today a great deal 
to teach the people how to use better appliances for the 
home and the kitchen. 


Teaching Thrift Thru Displays 


“Banks are coming to know the value of their show 
windows and are carrying the lesson of thrift and the 
economic value of compound interest to the people that 
never had an interest in those things before. They are 
doing it in a dozen or more ingenious and economic ways. 
They are putting up some most convincing window dis- 
plays and are showing people how the penny planted 
groWs into a crisp dollar bill. Not less than five years ago, 
ladies and gentlemen, not one bank in fifty would have 
entertained an idea of utilizing their windows for any such 
purpose. It wouldn’t have been ethical. It wouldn’t have 
been in accord with banking tradition. They had great 
window glasses with the names of the directors and their 
assets and liabilities painted thereon, but that was as far 
as they could go. 

“But I mention this to call your attention to how big 
is the commercial value of window display, and one of the 
reasons why banks are using it to such an advantage is 
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First prize, Class 4,1. A. D. M. contest. By Bert Cultus, Rhodes Bros., Tacoma, Wash. 
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First Prize, Class 26,1, A. D. M. contest. By Bert Cultus, Tacoma, Wash. 


because the big men in the banks appreciate the value of 
it and are putting their heads to working out a window 
display that will bring their proposition before the people 
so that people who can’t read English will yet under- 
stand it. 

“That is one thing about windows that it is well to 
remember. If they are arranged properly and if the idea 
is evident,-all people can understand it. 


“Summing up those little points, we find that millions 
of people throughout the United States are influenced, edu- 
cated and inspired through window display. Hundreds of 
thousands of retail stores depend upon their windows to 
keep them busy, to bring them trade, to pay the high rents 
that they have to pay in their locations. The majority of 
retail stores, as a rule, do not advertise in any other way. 
That, however, is saying nothing against advertising, be- 
cause those stores that advertise in the newspapers and 
other mediums most extensively use the window displays 
a great deal more effectively than those that do not. 

“I have called attention a good many times in talks I 
have made on window display that if it ever came down 
to brass tacks, there is hardly any merchant, if he had to 
give up any other means of advertising, but would give it 
up in preference to his window display. It is absolutely 
impossible for them to stay on the ground floor and do 
business without paying attention to the window displays. 
If that were not a fact, they could go up on the tenth 
floor of a building where they would enjoy lower rents and 
achieve the same results. 


Economic Influence of Displays 


“Can we not say, then, in answer to our question ‘What 
is Display?’ that it is one of the great economic influences 
in our national life? Is there any one in any of our cities, 
large or small, who is not affected or influenced in some 
degree by the window displays of their locality, or any 
locality? When you go into a town, the first thing you 


notice are the window displays, and if the windows look 
right, you have a nice impression of the town. 

“Window display will show better development when it 
is better understood, when more thought is devoted to it, 
when keener minds begin to analyze its possibilities and 
catalogue its principles so that they can be passed down 
to the man who doesn’t think and who does not use to 
advantage those principles. 

“There is a need for the display man and there always 
will be a need for the display man so long as display occu- 
pies the important position that it does in the economic 
world. 

“Now, a word about the display man himself. What is 
a successful display man? He is one who loves his work, 
one who thinks more of his subject than of himself, one 
who understands the fundamentals of display, and strives 
for artistic perfection in applying its principles and com- 
mon sense to the problem at hand; one who can and will 
constantly try to make his art do practical things, and at 
the same time keep the mind ever alert for and open to 
better ways of doing them. 

“He must be one who can ask himself the daily ques- 
tion, ‘Why is the Display Man?’ And he must reflect the 
right answer in the results of his work at the end of the 
day. Display men must think more about the undiscovered 
possibilities of the field. They must concentrate; look at 
it as some big thing, not as a side line. It is a big institu- 
tion; it is just as honorable as any profession in the world, 
and just as fundamental and necessary as advertising or 
merchandising. Treat it that way and live up to it. 

“Don’t let anybody most of all yourself, make you think 
that a display man is not anybody. Stand up. Have re- 
spect for your job and conduct yourself in such a manner 
that people will respect you in it.” 


Display by Mr. McCormack 
Mr. Williams was followed on the program by another 
well known State Street artist, William A. McCormack, 
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Demonstrations Featuring I. A. D. M. Program 


Reading left to right, beginning with upper left: Clothing display by E. H. Leaker, The Hub, Chicago; Belt 

display by W. W. Yeager, Wolf-Griesheim, Bloomington, Ill.; Men's Shirts, by O. C. Munger, McFadden’s, 

Youngstown, Ohio; Straw Hats, by Fred L. McMurray, McPherson, Kans.; Cravats, by Clement Kieffer, Jr., 
Kleinhan’s, Buffalo; Bathing Suit display by E. P. Browder, Surprise Store, Buffalo 


Illustrations of Demonstrations by The DISPLAY WORLD Photo Service 
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Demonstrations Featuring I. A. D. M. Program 


Reading left to right, starting at top: Candy display by Henry W. Linns, Louis Traxler Co., Dayton, Ohio; 

Jewelry, by Bert M. Holms, Friedburg’s, Detroit; Golf, by Geo. B..Scott, The Metropolitan, Dayton, Ohio; 

Men’s Clothing, by E. C. Pleimling, The Famous, Chicago; Shoes and Hosiery, by A. Frederickson, Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; Lingerie, by Max Herzberg, Stein's, Toledo. 


Illustrations of Demonstrations by The DISPLAY WORLD Photo Service 
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display manager of the Boston Store. Mr. McCormack 
presented one of the demonstration gems, a striking dis- 
play of millinery that perfectly brought into play the prime 
essentials of form, balance and color harmony. 

A lingerie display by Howard E. Oehler, display man- 
ager for W. A. Wieboldt & Co., brought forth much favor- 
able comment, and this young display director evidenced 
his adaptability in this particular phase’ of merchandise 
display. 

The Display World Contest Announced 


At this point President Millward announced a special con- 
test sponsored by The DISPLAY WORLD, the:new publi- 
cation in the mercantile display field, offering a silver cup 
to the affiliated state or local club making the most of its 
opportunities in obtaining greater prestige for the Associa- 
tion and accomplishing most in the advancement of the art 
of mercantile display. This contest is open to any affili- 
ated I. A. D. M. state or local club in good standing with 
the parent association, and will close on the opening day 
of the twenty-sixth annual convention of the I. A. D. M. 
scheduled for Cleveland, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1923. De- 
tails and conditions of the contest are announced on 
another page of this issue. 

Mr. Prescott, of the Acme White Lead Company, was 
then introduced and illustrated a number of Tiffany effects 
and stencil designs peculiarly appropriate and adaptable 
for window backgrounds and panels. This was a very 
interesting feature and presented several new and unique 
effects, and was appreciated very cordially by the attend- 
ing delegates. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 

The afternoon session of Tuesday, July 11, opened 
promptly at scheduled time, and Past-President Harry 
W. Hoile, Oklahoma City, was designated as executive 
chairman of the session. 

The resolutions and suggested amendments to the Con- 
stitution as made in the executive meeting of the previous 
day were read, and following these reports Mr. E. T. Ste- 
vens, of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, was presented. 

Mr. Stevens, a great merchandising authority and a 


man of great executive faculties, then addressed the con- 
vention, taking for his subject “As the General Manager 
Sees It.” This address was generally conceded to be the 
most excellently delivered and practically applicable ever 
presented to an I. A. D. M. audience. The DISPLAY 
WORLD finds pleasure in devoting liberal space to such 
constructive thoughts as presented by Mr. Stevens, and 
reproduces them in special article form on other pages of 
this issue. 
Unusual Demonstrations 


H. H. Tarrasch, display manager for Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis, another artist of national importance, held the 
undivided interest while he deftly draped silks over forms. 
Mr. Tarrasch has long since established himself as an 
artist of rare genius, and his rapid yet perfect manipula- 
tion of the filmy fabrics fairly startled many of those whose 
experience it was to have been attending their first con- 
vention. 

Of unusual educational value was the demonstration of 
Otto Lasche, display manager for the St. Claire Gas and 
Electric Co., St. Louis, who took for his subject “Batik 
Work,” and interestingly told of its origin, its adaptabilities, 
and illustrated this interesting novelty work in practical 
effects. Mr. Lasche, with all the equipment set upon the 
platform, made several pieces of varied design and colors, 
explaining as he worked the essential principles in the 
manufacture of this material. 

B. A. Rainwater, display manager for Hess-Culbertson, 
St. Louis, was next introduced, and this pen and brush star 
proceeded to make a series of beautifully executed show 
cards. Mr. Rainwater is no stranger on I. A. D. M. pro- 
grams, but he is always a headliner. 

Then followed a series of exceptionally efficient and 
interesting displays by members of the Bloomington (IIl.) 
Display Men’s Club. W. W. Yeager, display manager for 
Wolf-Greisheim & Son, presented a display of men’s belts, 
utilizing for decorative effects exclusively materials fur- 
nished by the Hickok Belt Co. 

J. H. Eiff, display manager for A. Livingston & Sons, 
displayed millinery, while A. Frederickson, display man- 
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First prise, Class 40,1. A. D. M. contest. 


ager for Meyer Livingston, featured ladies’ shoes in his 
demonstration. 

Ellsworth H. Bates, Grand Prize winner, display 
ager for C. W. Klemm, Inc., closed the demonstrations for 
the session by an excellent example of figure oe 

The nominations for the various offices of the I. A. D. 
M., as made and announced previously in the report of ne 
executive meeting were then announced to the conven- 
tion delegates. 

Joseph J. O’Brien, display manager for Halle Bros., 
Cleveland, representing the Cleveland Display Men’s Club, 
then extended the invitation of that organization to the 
members of the I. A. D. M., to conduct the next annual 
in Cleveland. Fred Olsen, The Bailey Co., 
Cleveland, seconded the invitation of Mr. O’Brien. 

Invitations were then read from the cities of Columbus, 
Ohio, San Francisco, Washington, D. C., an ) New York. 
The cities from which invitations were received were 
recorded, the names of which were ordered printed on 
the official ballots. 


man- 


Wednesday Morning Session 


E. Dudley Pierce, display manager for Sibley, Lindsay 
& Curr, Rochester, N. Y., was appointed chairman of the 
Wednesday morning session, and on assuming the chair, 
immediately introduced W. L. Ware, trade commissioner, 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 

Mr. Ware urged more consideration as a helpful meas- 
ure in education in merchandising of window displays 
showing and telling how certain merchandise or products 
are made. He further called for confidence in the win- 
dows by showing merchandise that is of a sufficient range 
of size that you can fit the majority of the people who 
might be interested in that particular display. 

Demonstrations by men of the Toledo Club were next 
in order and were presented by Don Shasteen, Fern Kettel, 
Lamson Bros., and Max Herzberg, Stein’s. 

Mr. Shasteen very cleverly presented effective sugges- 
tions on wall board, using water colors. Mr. Kettel’s dem- 
onstration of “Effective Draping” was-well received, the 





By W. Oliver Johnson, Johnson-lValker Co., 
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Edmonton, Can. 


display man being assisted by a professional model. Mr. 
Herzberg produced an effective display of silk lingerie and 


received enthusiastic applause for his efforts. 
Youngstown Display Men Demonstrate 


The Youngstown Association of Display Men then in- 
troduced as demonstrators: O. H. Munger, McFadden’s; 
T. B. Morris, G. M. McKelvey Co., and Morris bk. Black, 
Strauss & Hirshberg Co. The high character of display 
presentations which distinguished foregoing demonstra- 
tions was equally evident in the work of the Youngstown 
men. Mr. Munger featured “Men’s Wear;”’ Mr. Morris 
took for his subject “Simplicity of Background,” which the 
artistic Mr. Black chose “The Draping of Models in Even- 
ing Silks.” 

Previous to the close of the morning session, Perry W. 
Hunsicker, former secretary of the association, assisted by 
M. L. Hoffstadt presented the awards to the winners of 
the various I. A. D. M. prizes. Prize winning names will 
be found elsewhere in this report. 


Amdaiil Opens Sixth Session 


The sixth session found Carl Amdahl, display manager, 
The Palace Co., Spokane, Wash., wielding the gavel. Mr. 
Amdahl announced as the first educational feature of the 
session an address on “Better Business” by Homer J. 
Buckley, Buckley-Dement & Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Buckley, with a keen realization of the influ- 
ence of display art and the problems of the display 
man, delivered a most interesting and exceedingly bene- 


cial address. 
Kansas Man tn Spot Light 


Representatives of the Kansas Association followed on 
the program with an exceptionally attractive and edu- 
cational series of demonstrations. Display men featuring 
the afternoon program were: J. H. Everetts, Pegues- 
Wright Co., Hutchinson; F. L. McMurray, T. J. Sétieker 
& Co., McPherson; J. G. Wiegand, The Lischesky Dry 
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Goods Co., Hutchinson, and F. E. Osgood, The Star 
Clothiers, Inc., Hutchinson. 

That well known artist, L. E. Weisgerber, director 
of displays for Lord & Taylor, New York, then delivered 











Drape by C. R. Gregory, 
Schlick & Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


one of his characteristic talks on “The Display Man and 
His Work.” He urged display men to appreciate the 
possibilities and importance of the profession, and do 
exert every effort in order to prove to the skeptical store 
executives that window display is the back-bone of store 
advertising. 
Displays by Dayton Club 

Demonstrations by the Dayton Club held the attention 
following Mr. Weisgerber’s address, and were of striking 
distinctiveness with such artists featuring as L. F. Dittmar, 
Rike-Kumler Co.; Eldred Jackson, Lowe Bros.; Everett 
W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Co.; Chas. Andress, Rike- 
Kumler Co., and Geo. B. Scott, The Metropolitan. These 
boys selected their subjects for demonstration displays that 
too frequently are neglected and included excellent exam- 
ples of presenting coffee displays, washing machines, paints, 
school supplies, and golf displays. An ovation was ac- 
corded the live-wire Ohio team at the close of the program. 

The sixth session was here adjourned. 


Thursday Morning Session 
The first session of the last convention day was called 
to order at 10 o’clock by President Millward, who ap- 
pointed as session chairman, former president M. L. Hoff- 
stadt, The Peoples Store, Charleston, W. Va. 


The New Officers—Teal President 
He then announced the new officers chosen following 
the balloting of Wednesday. Those selected to direct the 
association for the next year are: 
President—William H. Teal, La Salle & Koch, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
First Vice-President—A. L. Meadows, Washer Bros., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
Second Vice-President—Jack L. Cameron, Harris-Emery, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Third Vice-President—Allan H. Kagey, Mandel Bros., 
Chicago. (Unanimous.) (Mr. Kagey, expressed genuine 
appreciation of the honor accorded, but stated that he 
could not accept the office. Homer H. Seay, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., was then elevated to the office of third 
vice-president.) 

Treasurer—O. E. Wheete, MHalliburton-Abbott, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Secretary—L. A. Rogers, Chicago, Ill. (Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. Wheete are serving a second term.) 

Cleveland was selected as the next convention city with 
a hundred votes to spare, while it was the sentiment 
of the voting delegates to change the convention date 
from the second Monday in July to the second Monday 
in June. 

The delegates then listened to a remarkably clever and 
highly’ instructive paper by Miss Elizabeth W. Robertson, 
a member of the Chicago System of Art Education in 
public schools. Miss Robertson is very brilliant, keenly 
alive to her subject of “The Display Man and His Work,” 
with a most pleasing stage presence and has the faculty 
for putting over her thoughts in a manner most interesting 
and convincing. 

Howard E. Bartlett, display manager for The Golden 
Rule, then addressed delegates and presented a number 
of thoughts of pertinent interest to all interested in the 
development of mercantile display. 

During Mr. Bartlett’s talk, display men, members of 
the St. Paul Display Men’s Club, executed displays in the 
three large windows. Mr. Oakland, of The Golden Rule, 
presented a clever arrangement of lingerie, while William 
Umbreit, of Husch Bros., and C. R. Gregory, of the 
Schlick Co., were equally interesting with display of mil- 
linery and full form draping respectively. 


Thursday Afternoon Session 
The last session of the 1922 convention was called to 
order promptly at two o’clock. E. J. Berg, designated as 
chairman of the session, introduced the members of the 
Buffalo Display Men’s Club, who were scheduled for 
demonstrations. While these men were at work in the 
windows, Mr. Berg reviewed the Silver Jubilee Convention, 
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Cards by B. A. Rainwater, Hess-Culbertson, St. Louss. 
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The Buffalo Sensation 


G. S. Robinson, president of the Buffalo club, then 
announced details of the Buffalo demonstration contribu- 
tions. E. T. Browder, The Surprise Store, arranged a 
very clever display, featuring bathing suits and brought 
a volume of applause. 

Then came the demonstration sensation, and as may 
be guessed, without much difficulty, was staged by that 
royal I, A. D. M. enthusiast and supporter, Clement Kieffer, 
Jr., display manager for Kleinhan’s. 

In a most remarkable portrayal Mr. Kieffer presented 
the various style of cravats from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century up to the present day. This educa- 
tional event, perhaps without equal in the history of I. 
A. D. M. demonstrations involved a most thorough re- 
search of encyclopedic references, and in order to more 
realistically present his varied subjects,, Mr. Kieffer was 
assisted by fellow members of the Buffalo club, whose 
characterizations of the men and times of history were of 
exceptional merit. One of Mr. Kieffer’s displays with 
character is reproduced on another page of this report. 


Bates Big Trophy Winner 


Photographs representing the artistic creations 
and efforts of hundreds of display men from every 
section of the country were entered in the I. A. D. 
M. annual contest. 


To Ellsworth H. Bates, C. W. Klemm, Inc., 
Bloomington, Illinois, went the honor of capturing 
the greatest number of prizes which included the 
Sweepstakes and grand prize cups. In addition it 
was mainly through the success of Mr. Bates, 


that the Bloomington Display Men’s Club succeeded 
in winning the capital prize, awarded annually to 
the affiliated club obtaining the greatest number of 
points in I. A. D. M. competition. 





Ellsworth H. Bates, Sweepstakes Winner 


In the race for honors in the grand prize class, 
Mr. Bates stepped out in the lead early in the judg- 
ing and was far in the lead at the end, and, inci- 
dentally by garnernig the great total of 220 points 
the Bloomington man joined the exclusive ranks of 
Champions, a distinctive honor only for those who 
make a total of 300 points in competition, during 
two years with two sets of judges inspecting pho- 
tographs. 
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First prize, Class 45,1. A. D. M. contest. By A. G. Sten, Dubuque, Ia. 
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CHICAGO CLUB ACTIVE 


Playing an important part in the success of the 
big convention, was the Chicago Display Men’s 
Club, with a membership of 95 display men. This 
affiliated local, organized less than a year ago, now 
boasts the greatest membership of any city club. 











Allan H. Kagey, President 
Chicago Display Men's Club 





Chicago display men headed by that great artist, 
Allan H. Kagey, display manager, Mandel Bros, lent 
their co-operation unstintingly, and featured the 
demonstration program on the second day of the 
convention, when display men Tannehill, Graffis, 
Oehler, Leaker, McCormack and Pleinham pre- 
sented displays of unusual beauty and character. 
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Permanent Headquarters of the Chicago Club 


The Chicago club maintains permanent quarters 
at the Atlantic Hotel, opposite the Federal Building, 
and visiting display men are cordially invited to 
make this convenient room their headquarters while 
in Chicago. Hundreds of photographs and an ex- 
tensive library of display literature and art are at 
the disposal of all interested. 


The enthusiastic interest of the men of the 
Chicago association is in great measure due to the 
energetic support evidenced by such artists and 
leaders as Mr. Kagey, Harry C. Davis, M. L. Roths- 
child; J. E. Tannehill, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
Wm. A. McCormack, Boston Store, and E. H. 
Leaker, The Hub. 


Officers of the Club are: President, Allan H. 
Kagey; secretary, Howard E. Oehler, W. A. Wei- 
boldt & Co.; treasurer, Harry C. Davis, M. L. 
Rothschild. 


CONVENTION ENTERTAINMENT 


Visiting delegates to the Silver Jubilee con- 
vention of the I. A. D. M., were pleasantly enter- 
tained during their stay in Chicago, two evenings 
having been left open by the committees in charge 
with the assurance that many of the visitors desired 
this time for personal arrangements and to fulfill 
engagements with relatives and friends residing in 
the city. 

Monday evening the delegates were entertained 
with a concert and dance in the Pershing Room of 
the Lexington Hotel, and it was estimated that fully 
500 delegates danced to the super music of one of 
Chicago’s finest dance orchestras. 

Boat rides and parties for the ladies, to River- 
view Park, with its hundreds of amusement fea- 
tures occupied the afternoons and evenings of Tues- 
day and Wednesday, and on Thursday evening, the 
delegates, wives and friends, gathered in the Gold 
Room of the Congress Hotel for the annual en- 
tertainment and banquet of the I. A. D. M. 

This proved to be an evening of genuine delight. 
Never has the attendance been so large, and no one 
remembers when the banquet and entertainment 
even approached these features offered on this oc-. 
casion. Particular enthusiasm and appreciation was 
everywhere in evidence. Irving L. Bradford, of the 
I. L. Bradford Co., Chicago, and J. I. Adler, Adler- 
Jones, selected the exceptional menu and the incom- 
parable entertainment, and we'll say they are soma 
keen pickers, and can have our vote whenever they 
become interested in such work again. 

Brief speeches were made between courses and 
included interesting remarks by retiring President 
B. J. Millward, President-elect William H. Teal, 
First Vice-President A. L. Meadows, Second Vice- 
President Jack Cameron, Treasurer O. E. Wheete, 
Secretary L. A. Rogers, Convention Chairman Sid- 
ney M. Kling, J. E. Tannehill, A. G. Sten and others. 

Retiring President B. J. Millward was presented 
with a beautiful full jewelled gold watch, the gift 
of the members of the I. A. D. M., in appreciation 
of his efforts during his very successful term in 
office, and Mr. Kling was the recipient of a diamond 
ring. 
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More than eight hundred display men, wives and friends attended the banquet and entertainment in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel on the nigit 


of Thursday, 
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Cengress Note! 








This delightful function was arranged and tendered by the Chicago Association of Display 
compliment to the members of the International Association of Display Men. 
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Manufacturers and Dealers’ Exposition 


More than 100 exhibits make Coliseum place of rare beauty—Most 
successful exhibit from business point ever conducted—Many 
artistic creations presented—Make plans for next year 


HAT has already been said of the elaborate 

and pretentious convention program ap- 
plies with equal emphasis to the manufac- 
turers’ and dealers’ exposition, held annually in con- 
junction with the I. A. D. M. meeting. 

The vast exhibit space of the Coliseum was in- 
adequate to house the many exhibitors and it was 
necessary to utilize the entire space of the annex. 
Manufacturers and dealers in store and window fix- 
tures and decorations from every section of the 
country were present with complete lines, exhibited 
midst such elaborate settings as to make the ex- 
position spaces things of indescribable beauty. Ex- 
hibiting on such a pretentious scale, was, previous 














Striking Entrance of the Adler-Jones Co. 


to the opening of the great hall beyond the most 
elastic expectations of the delegates. Many of the 
booths were show places indeed, where crowds con- 
tinuously gathered to marvel at the exquisite cre- 
ations—the handiwork of master artists. 


Following is the complete list of I. A. D. M. ex- 

hibitors : : 
The Adler-Jones Co., Chicago; The Barlow-Kimnet Co., 
New York; L. Bauman & Co., Chicago; The Bergman 
Decorating Co., Chicago; Bergman-Koropp, Chicago; I. L. 
Bradford, Chicago; Bodine-Spanjer Co., Chicago; Botani- 
cal Decorating Co., Chicago; Bradley Knitting Mills, De- 
lavan, Wisc.; The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chicago Stationary Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Chicago 
Mat Board Co., Chicago; Cornell Wood Products Co., 
Chicago; Crystal Fixture Co., Chicago; Bert Daily, Dayton, 
Ohio; Dennison Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Decorative Plant Co., New York; Decorators Supply 
Co., Chicago; J. E. Doyle Co., Chicago; Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, New York; Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago; Elms & 
Sellon, Chicago; Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing 
Co., Camden, New Jersey; Favor Ruhl Co., New York; 
Fisher Display Service, Chicago; French Wax Figure Co., 


Milwaukee; Graham-Baer Co., Chicago; R. E. Gebhardt & 
Co., Chicago; Goodsill Form Co., Minneapolis; Grimm- 
Lambach Flower Co., St. Louis; J. H. Gasthoff & Co., Dan- 
ville, Ill.; Great Western Fixture Works, Chicago; D. J. 
Heagany Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

~C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden N. J.; The Hulsizer 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa.; Hecht Fixture Co., New York; 
The International Register Co., Chicago; Ivanhoe Regent 
Works, Cleveland, Ohio; The Katz Charrott Co., New 
York; L. A. Kichler Co., Cleveland; The Lackner Co., 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; The Latham Store Service Co., 





Messmore-Damon Feature 


Kansas City, Mo.; Hugh Lyons Co., Lansing, Mich.; The 
Marvel Form Co., Pigeon, Mich.; McKenna Brass and 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; The McCallum 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Leon H. Myers & Son, New York; 
Merchants Record Co., Chicago; Messmore and Damon, 
Inc., New York; Modern Artificial Flower Co., Chicago. 

Modern Art Studios, Chicago; National Association of 
Retail Clothiers, Chicago; National Card Mat and Board 
Co., Chicago; National X-Ray Reflector Co., Chicago; 
Northern Fixture Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; L. E. Oates, 
Los Angeles; The Oscar Onken Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; The 
Onli-Wa Fixture Co., Dayton, Ohio; Posenger Studio, 
Dayton, Ohio; J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., New York; 
A. L. Randall & Co., Chicago; G. Reising & Co,, Chicago; 
Karl L. B. Roth, Findlay, Ohio; Pittsburgh Reflector and 
Illuminating Co., Chicago; Spool Cotton Co., New York; 
Schack Artificial Flower Co., Chicago; Don Shasteen 
Studio, Toledo, Ohio; Signs of the Times, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Standard Show Card Service, Chicago; Karl Stern 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Superior Brass and Fixture Co., 
Chicago; G. Schmidt & Sons, Chicago; George T. Singer, 
New York; David Sobel’s Sons, New York; G. Broes Van 
Dort Co., Chicago; Hadley Waters, New York; Wall- 
brunn, Kling & Co., Chicago; Western Novelty Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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of Exposition Booths at Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the I. A .D. M., Coliseum, Chicago 
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Display equipment manufacturers contributed greatly to tie success of I. A. D. M. convention 
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Additional views of exhibitors’ booths, I. A. D. M. convention, Coliseum, Chicago 
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In FACT as Well as in NAME 





Means just what it says! A “Perfect Stroke” every time—that’s why 
‘Perfect Stroke” Brushes are doing most of the display work today. 








“Out In Front” 
at the I.A.D.M. 


Convention 


Daily’s “Perfect Stroke” Brushes 

and Supplies occupied a headline 

position at the Chicago Conven- 

tion. If YOU failed to receive 
your copy of our 


Brand New 
No. 9 Catalog 


Write for it today. By long odds 

the most complete, interesting 

and valuable publication we have 

ever produced on requirements 

for the members of the “Display 
World.” 








—* 
126 TO 130 


Results count, and the clean, smooth strokes. made by 
these brushes—cutting out the necessity of “going over”— 
has won name and fame for our brand. The supplies too, 
are of the same day-in-and-day-out reliability—the line 
is so comprehensive that it offers just the item for just 
your purpose. To prove to yourself that our merchandise 
is as honest and trustworthy as we not only claim, but 
GUARANTEE 


Take Advantage of 
These Money-Saving Values! 


Red Sable Show Card Brushes— 











Made of best genuine Red 
Sable Hair. Set of 4 sizes, $1 50 
4, 6, 8, 10, for_- . 





Red Sable Lettering Brushes— 


Genuine Red Sable for use in oil, Japan or 


water color. Highest quality 
guaranteed. Set of 4 sizes, $4 35 
4, 6, 8, 10, for e 

Red Sable Flat One-Stroke Brushes— 
For use in water color, oil or Japan—made 


of genuine red sable. You'll be more than 
pleased with this number 


inch, %4-inch, %-inch, for $ ° 





Set of 4 sizes, %-inch, %- 
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I. A. D. M. Prize Winners 


Following is the official report of the contest win- 
ners in the various classes of the I. A. D. M. compe- 
tition : 

Class 1—Women’s Evening Gowns 

lst Award—Jack Cameron, Harris-Emery, Des Moines, Ia. 

2nd Award—William H. Teal, LaSalle & Koch Co., Toledo, 

Ohio. 
3rd Award—Ellsworth H. Bates, 

Bloomington, III. 

Honorable Mention—H. H. Tarrasch, Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Jos. T. Chadwick, Famous & Barr 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Jack Cameron. 

Class seni Suits and Cloaks 

lst Award—H. H. Tarrasch. 

2nd Award—H. H. Tarrasch. 

3rd Award—Jos. T. Chadwick. 

Honorable Mention—A. Fredericks, Meyer-Livingston & 
Co., Bloomington, Ill.; Ellsworth H. Bates; Jack 
Cameron. 


C. W. Klemm, Inc., 


Class 3—Women’s Dresses 
lst Award—H. H. Tarrasch. 
2nd Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
3rd Award—L. F. Dittmar, Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Honorable Mention—Earl C. Sterling, Paul Davis Dry 
Goods Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Ellsworth H. Bates. 
Class 4—Women’s Waists and Skirts 
lst Award—Bert Cultus, Rhodes Bros., Tacoma, Wash. 
2nd Award—E. Fraudhauf, Boston Store, Wichita, Kans. 
3rd Award—L. F. Dittmar. 
Honorable Menticn—Bert Cultus, W. Oliver Johnson, 
Johnstone-Walker, Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta. 
Class 5—Silk Piece Goods 
lst Award—A. Frederickson. 
2nd Award—William H. Teal. 
3rd Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
Honorable Mention—Earl C. Sterling. 
Class 6—Dress or Wash Goods 
lst Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
2nd Award—C. F. Wendel, J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit Mich. 
3rd Award—William H. Teal. 
Class 7—Millinery 
lst Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
2nd Award—Joe Meyers, St. Louis, Mo. 
3rd Award—A. Frederickson. 


Y WORLD 


Class 8—Furs 
Ist Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
2nd Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
3rd Award—L. Frauhauf. 
Class 9—Linen 
Ist Award—William R. Harre, Maas Bros., Tampa, Florida. 
2nd Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
3rd Award—W. Oliver Johnson. ! 
Class 10—Infants’ Wear 
Ist Award—Jack Cameron. 
2nd Award—William H. Teal. 
3rd Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
Class 11—Lingerie or Muslin Underwear 

Ist Award—C. F. Wendel. 
2nd Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
3rd Award—L. L. Wilkins, Jr.. Kerr Dry Goods Co., 

lahoma City, Okla. 

Class 12—Corsets 

Ist Award—M. R. McDonell, J. H. C. Peterson Co., Daven- 

port, Iowa. 
2nd Award—C. F. Wendel. 
3rd Award—Wm. R. Lantaff, 2036 West Grace St., 

mond, Va. 


Ok- 


Rich- 


Class 13—Handkerchiefs 

lst Award—W. Oliver Johnson. 
2nd Award—W. Bartikoski, Silberstein & Bondy Co., Du- 

luth, Minn. 
3rd Award—E. C. Stewart, Nation & Shieran, Brandon, 

Manitoba. 

Class 14—Ribbons 

lst Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
2nd Award—E. F. Swank, Louis 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 
3rd Award—Jack Cameron. 

Class 15—Women’s Neckwear 
lst Award—Jack Cameron. 
2nd Award—William H. Teal. 
3rd Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
Class 16—Notions 
Ist Award—W. Oliver Johnson. 
2nd Award—William H. Teal. 
3rd Award—Bert Cultus. 
Honorable Mention—W. Oliver Johnson. 
Class 17—Toys 

lst Award—Bruce Phenix, Paris, Texas. 
2nd Award—W. D. Sneller, Gushard Dry Goods Co., 

catur, Il. 


Bischof’s Big Store, 


De- 
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HUNT PEN CO 


MANUFACTURERS -PUBLISHERS - 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


CAMDEN ,N.J.... 





U.S.A. 




















Speedball Pens are now for sale in England. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to Henry C. Butler, “‘fhornbank,” Aston Hill, Hawarden. 
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3rd Award—W. H. Teal. 
Honorable Mention—C. F. Wendel. 


Class 18—Men’s, Women’s or Children’s Hosiery 
Ist Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
2nd Award—A. Frederickson. 
3rd Award—Wnm. D. Sneller. 
Honorable Mention—E. C. Stewart. 


Class 19—Men’s, Women’s or Children’s Underwear 
lst Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
2nd Award—Clement Kieffer, Jr., Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, 
. a a 
3rd Award—W. Yeager, Wolf-Griesheim & Co., Blooming- 
ton, Il. 
Class 20—Men’s Clothing 
Ist Award—W. Yeager. 
2nd Award—Clement Kieffer, Jr. 
3rd Award—A. L. Meadows, Washer Bros., Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 
Honorable Mention—William Bill, Hecht Bros. New 
York, N. Y. 
Class 21—Boys’ Clothing 
Ist Award—C. F. Wendel. 
2nd Award—W. Yeager. 
3rd Award—M, Wolfson, Baer Bros. & Prodie, Chicago, III. 
Honorable Mention—W. Yeager. 


Class 22—Hats and Caps 
1st Award—Geo. W. Foster, Browning-King & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
2nd Award—F. E. Osgood, Star Clothiers, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 
3rd Award—W. Yeager. 
Honorable Mention—W. Yeager. 


Class 23—Men’s Shirts 
. Ist Award—L. F. Dittmar. 
2nd Award—W. Yeager. 
3rd Award—C. M. Shrider, A. E. Starr Co., Zanesville, O. 
Honorable Mention—Ernest W. Calvin, Werner & Werner, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Class 24—Men’s Furnishings 
lst Award—Walter R. Lantaff. 
2nd Award—Ernest W. Calvin. 
3rd Award—Ernest W. Calvin. 
Honorable Mention—W. Yeager. 
Class 25—For Photograph of Best Drape 

This class is to bring out new drapes on forms, figures, 
fixtures or any new ideas. 
Ist Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
2nd Award—L. L. Wilkins, Jr. 
3rd Award—Earl C. Sterling. 
Honorable Mention—Ellsworth H. Bates. 


Class 26—Books, Stationery, Sheet Music, Pictures, etc. 

Ist Award—W. R. Harre. 

2nd Award—C. H. Stout, Western Bank Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

3rd Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 

Honorable Mention—H. Lionel Webster, Iowa Mercantile 
Co., Newton, Iowa. 


Class 27—Jewelry, Cut Glass, China, Artware 
Ist Award—L. F. Dittmar. 
2nd and 3rd Awards—A. Frederickson. 
Honorable Mention—L. F. Dittmar. 


Class 28—Sporting Goods 
Ist Award—L. F. Dittmar. 
2nd and 3rd Awards—H. H. Tarrasch. 
Honorable Mention—Bert Cultus. 


Class 29—Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Bathing Suits 
lst Award L. L. Wilkins, Jr. 

2nd Award—Jos. T. Chadwick. 

3rd Award—L. F. Dittmar. 
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Mamlactured by The Rubin Laboratoriees sprinfad Mon 


FREEFLO READY MIXED COLORS 
will last longer and go farther than other 
colors and will give complete satisfaction 
—your money back if they do not. 





Send for color card and price list on white, primrose 
yellow, lavender, lake 50, violet, medium yellow, 
green dark, orange yellow, red, black, gray, bronze 
medium, red light, green light, lemon yellow, medium 
blue, brown, turquoise blue, burnt umber, ultra- 
marine blue, orange, cobalt blue. 











During August we will send 6 2-oz. jars of any of 
the above colors for $1.00, cash with order, and we 


will prepay postage on your trial order if you will 
; address DEPT. A. 











THE RUBIN LABORATORIES 
Springfield, Mass. 


Window Displays 





Bring More Business 





A well dressed window attracts 
immediate attention. 


Make your windows real 
“Money-Getters.” 
Decorations For All Displays 


Artistic Designed Paper in rolls and 
sheets for Panels and Floorings. 


Artificial Flowers, Borders Velour 
Paper, Baskets, Grass Mats, 
Show Cards, Etc., Etc. 


TODAY! Write for catalogs. 


Doty & Scrimgeour 


Sales Co., Inc. 


30 Reade Street, 
New York 
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FOR SALE 


GIGANTIC CHRISTMAS 
DISPLAY 


Whole or in Part—May be Seen 
on Page 62 of this issue. 


3 Bridges, 26 feet long by 2 feet 


wide, finished in gray stone. 


18 assorted animals in full relief, 


6 feet long by 4 feet high. 


10 Scenic panels painted on Bea- 


ver Board. 


1 panel in 8 sections, Winter Scene 


of house with Santa and 4 Rein- 
deers in half relief in front. 


1 panel of Circus grounds, 3 sec- 


tions with Teeder Totter in 
front holding Clown, Elephant 
‘and Pony. Can be operated 
continuously with one-quarter 
horse power motor. 

Scenes, 16 feet by 5 feet, of: 
‘““Alice in Wonderland,” ‘“Bar- 
ber Shave a Pig,” “Little Bo 
Peep,” “Old King Cole.” All 
cut outs in front of Scenes stand 
out in half relief. 


4 Beaver Board Scenes, 18 feet by 


5 feet, of: “Cow Jumped Over 
the Moon,” “‘Jack and the Bean- 
stalk.”” “Peter Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater." “Old Woman Who 
Lived in the Shoe.”’ All cut outs 
stand out in half relief against 
Scene. Shoe is 7 feet high, 8 
feet long by 3 feet wide, with 
window and holes for dolls and 
old woman to peep through. 
Highest grade work, wonderful 
attraction. 


Also 1 Large Santa Claus in full 


relief, ““Walk Around it.” 10 
feet high and in proportion. 


For pariiculars address 


T. J. McCORMACK 
Care of People’s Outfitting Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 











Honorable Mention—Ralph, E. Wills, H. Herpolsheimer 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Class 30—Hardware, Gas or Electric Fixtures, 
Woodenware, House Furnishings, etc. 
lst Award—W. D. Sneller. 
2nd and 3rd Awards—Carl Amdahl, The Palace, Spokane, 
Wash. 
Honorable mention—C, F. Wendel. 


Class 31—Musical Instruments and Accessories 
lst Award—W. D. Sneller. 
2nd Award—Bert Cultus. 
3rd Award—E. F. Swank. 
Honorable Mention—M. R. McDonnell. 


Class 32—Carpets and Rugs 
Ist Award—W. Oliver Johnson. 
2nd Award—E. C. Stewart. 
3rd Award—W. Oliver Johnson. 
Honorable Mention—Walter R. Lantaff. 


Class 33—Draperies and Curtains 
lst Award—C. F. Wendel. 
2nd Award—M. R. McDonnell. 
3rd Award—A. G. Munroe, Schuneman & Evans, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Honorable Mention—W. D. Sneller. 
Class 34—Furniture 
lst Award—Wm. H. Teal. 
2nd Award—C. F. Wendel. 
3rd Award—L. Frauhauf. 
Honorable Mention—Wm. H. Teal. 


Class 35—Drugs, Druggists’ Sundries, Toilet Articles, 
Patent Medicines, Cigars 
Ist Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
2nd Award—Jos. T. Chadwick. 
3rd Award—Bert Cultus. 
Honorable Mention—P. S. Williams; Scruggs, Vandervoort 
& Barney, St. Louis, Mo. 
Class 36—Groceries, Provisions, Confectionery. 
lst Award—Bert Cultus. 
2nd Award—Wesley E. Wilman, Ashland, Wis. 
3rd Award—E. C. Stewart. 
Honorable Mention—Bert Cultus. 
Class 37—Luggage and Leather Goods. 
lst Award—M. L. Hoffstadt, People’s Store, Charleston, 
W. Va. 
2nd Award—C. F. Wendel. 
3rd Award—Clement Kieffer, Jr. 
Honorable Mention— W. Oliver Johnson. 


Class 38—For Photograph of Best Window Display of 
Local or National Civic, Charity or Memorial Functions 

lst Award—L. F. Dittmar. 
2nd Award—W. Oliver Johnson. 
3rd Award—C. H. Stout. 
Honorable mention—C, F. Wendel. 

Class 39—Women’s Shoes 
ist Award—H. H. Tarrasch. 
2nd Award—Jack Cameron. 
3rd Award—Wm. H. Teal. 
Honorable Mention—W. Oliver Johnson. 

Class 40—Men’s Shoes 
lst Award—W. Oliver Johnson. 
2nd Award—L. W. Leeler, Campbell-Johnson Co., Casper, 
Wyoming. 

3rd Award—Carl Amdahl. 
Class 41—For Photograph of Best Decoated Booth, Store 

Interior or Public Building . 
lst Award—C. F. Wendel. 
2nd Award—Wm. H. Teal. 
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3rd Award—L. F. Dittmar. 
Honorable Mention——Ellsworth H. Bates. 


Class 42—Floats or Automobiles 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd Awards—Matt Markusich, Saul Wolfson 
Dry Goods Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


Class 43—Pen and Ink Drawing or Water Color Sketch of 
Post, Ledge or Table Display 
lst Award—Philip J. Bellance, Davis Bros. Dept. Store, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
2nd Award—M. L. Hoffstadt. 
3rd Award—Matt Markusich. 


Class 44—Pen and Ink, Pastel or Water Color Sketch 
Offering Background Suggestion. 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd Awards—A. G. Sten, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Class 45—For Best Pen and Ink Pastel or Water Color 
Sketch Offering a Suggestion for Window Display 
Award to be made on originality and practical ideas 
advanced. 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd Awards—A. G. Sten. 
Class 46—Drawing of Float Suggestion 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd Awards—M. L. Hoffstadt. 
Class 47—Sweepstakes— For the Best Collection of Twelve 
Photographs of Window Displays 
Any kind of merchandise. The class is intended to get 
the best average of the display man’s ability. It is 
urged that the contestant show as many different lines as 
possible. 
lst Award—Ellsworth H. Bates. 
2nd Award—Wnm. H. Teal. 
3rd Award—M. Wolfson. 
Honorable Mention—P. S. Williams, W. R. Harre. 


Class 48—For the Best Five Pen Lettered Cards 
None to exceed half a sheet in size; any style or letter- 
ing, any kind of pen may be used. Each card must be 
executed with pen. 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd Awards—Ernest W. Calvin. 


Class 49—For the Best Five Brush Lettered Cards 

None to exceed one-half sheet in size; any color, any 
style of lettering. Card must be executed with a hair 
brush only. 
Ist Award—Wesley E. Wilman. 
2nd Award—Clark M. Uhler, Linn & Scruggs Co. De- 

‘catur, Ill. 
3rd Award—John H. Gray, Clinton, Iowa. 

Class 50—For Best Five Airbrush Designs 

Ist and 2nd Awards— A. L. Meadows. 


Class 51—For the Best Collection of Ten Show Cards 
Any size, any shape, any color, any material or com- 
bination may be used. Lettering may be done with any 
kind of brush, pen or combination. 
Ist Award—Ernest W. Calvin. 
2nd Award—Wesley E. Wilman. 
3rd Award—Ellwyn MacEachnie, Jahraus & Brawn Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Class 52—Championship Class 
lst Award—Carl W. Ahlroth, Union Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
2nd Award—Fred J. Johansen, Union Hill, N. J. 
New Champions in 1922 
M. L. Hoffstadt, Peoples Store, Charleston, W. Va. 

H. H. Tarrasch, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ellsworth H. Bates, C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, III. 
Capital Grand Prize 
The Bloomington Display Men’s Club, Bloomington, III. 

Total Points, 305. 
Grand Prize 
Ellsworth H. Bates, C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, III. 
Points, 220. 
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USE (pesciNt)) BraN>D CARDBOARD 


Soft Harmonizing Shades for 
Interior and Window Cards 


Samples on Request. 


CHICAGO soano COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
664-670 Washington Blvd., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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KANSAS MEN MAKE PLANS 
FOR STATE MEET 

During the second day of the I. A. D. M. con- 
vention, a special meeting of the Kansas Association 
of Display Men was called, and plans for the next 
state convention of the association were discussed. 

It is the purpose of this live-wire state club to 
conduct a series of entertainments, and educational 
events at which nominal admission fees will be 
charged, the proceeds of such functions to be em- 
ployed to the interest of manufacturers exhibiting 
their products during the convention in January. 

Tentative plans will admit manufacturers and 
representatives to the privilege of exhibiting their 
lines without cost for booth space, and it is further 
planned to provide local representatives for manu- 
facturers desiring to show at the exposition. 





FAY HEADS WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION 

The members of the Wisconsin Display Men’s 
Club, at a meeting held during the third day of 
the I. A. D. M. convention elected officers and dis- 
cussed preliminary State convention plans. 

Leo. J. Fay, display manager for Harry S. Man- 
chester Co., Madison, was elected president and, 
Alfred Bareis, display manager for The Cres- 
cent Clothing Company, Madison, was the choice 
for secretary. 
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VALANCES AND PANELS 


French Drape Valance a Specialty 
Write today for new catalogue and prices 
PLUSHES and VELOURS IN STOCK 


THE WINDOW DECORATIVE WORKS 


__ Crown Blidg., 310 Lakeside Ave., Dept. A CLEVELAND, O. 


ERIKSON REFLECTORS 5$ 


for lighting 
Show Windows, Show Cases, Rug Racks, Etc. 
































No. 9 Show Case Reflector, Half Size 


ERIKSON REFLECTORS are used by many of the 
leading merchants because they light display cases 
effectively, without glare or shadows. They are in- 
conspicuous and do not distract attention from the 
merchandise displayed. 


PRACTICAL FEATURES—Can be removed from 
rail of case to permit cleaning; are equipped with 
special patented porcelain sockets which hold lamps 
in position and do not permit dropping below vision 
line of reflector; approved by the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories; used with standard tubular lamps; easiest 
on the market to install. 


LIGHT ONE CASE WITH THIS REFLECTOR 
AND NOTE DIFFERENCE. 


L. ERIKSON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Reflector Manufacturers for 25 Years 


6 PORTLAND ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
BEeeBeEeEBeBEEHReEeEea eS 
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Announcing 


Windowcraft 
Valance & 


Drapery Co. 








326 Superior Ave., N. W. Representatives 
CLEVELAND, denice 
OHIO open territory. 
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EFFECTIVE DECORATIONS FOR XMAS 


The attention directed to the exhibit of The Mess- 
more-Damon Co., at the I. A. D. M. Convention in 
Chicago, and the reports of the orders placed, indicate 
early buying of Christmas display requirements. 





Pe 


Display by T. J. McCormack, Peoples’ Outfitting Co., 
Detroit, using papier mache decorations 

Unique department or interior decorations for this 
particular season demands considerable early planning 
with the subsequent placing of orders in ample time to 
insure delivery and installation without the unneces- 
sary inconvenience too often experienced through de- 
lays in giving early attention to this important sea- 
sonal event. 

Illustrated in conjunction with this suggestion is an 
interior view of the People’s Outfitting Co., Detroit, 
presenting an elaborate interior scheme, carried out in 
papier mache, the conception of T. J. McCormack, 
display manager for the store. 





HOLLENDER DECORATING CORPORATION 
INCORPORATES IN NEW YORK CITY 
The Hollender Decorating Corporation has been incor- 
porated for $20,000 to manufacture artificial flowers. The 
incorporators are Paul Hollender, James Toscari, and 
Barnett Resnick, of New York City. 





PETERSON JOINS CHICAGO MAT 
IN SALES CAPACITY 

Clarke C. Peterson, who has been calling on display 
men, decorators and the lettering industry in Detroit and 
territory for a number of years, has joined the selling 
force of the Chicago Mat Board Co. Mr. Peterson has 
a host of friends who are wishing him success in his 
new position. 





William F. Reid has withdrawn from the sales organ- 
ization of the Leon Meyers Company, of New York, and 
is now in Chicago, where he plans to re-enter the display 
profession 





ANDERSON JOINS LANDERS, INC. 

Dave E. Anderson, calling on display men for several 
years, and one of the most popular of salesmen, has left 
Chicago to assume new responsibilities with Bert Landers, 
Inc., manufacturers of artificial flowers and store and win- 
dow fixtures, Los Angeles. Mr. Anderson, for the past 
three years, has represented the Adler-Jones Co. 
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JOINS STAFF OF BODINE-SPANJER CO. 


Charles Moderow, three years manager for The Schack 
Artificial Flower Co., Chicago, resigned recently to accept 
sales territory with The Bodine-Spanjer Co., Chicago. Mr. 





Charles Moderow 


Moderow, widely and popularly known in the field, will 
visit the cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth Omaha, 
Lincoln, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Muskogee, Kansas City, 





BELANGER LEAVES ADLER-JONES 


Edward J. Belanger, for several years Canadian and 
New England representative for the Adler-Jones Co., 
Chicago, resigned August Ist, to affiliate with the Bodine- 
Spanjer Co., Chicago. This popular salesman and artist 
will cover the territory including the cities of Dayton, 
Columbus, Akron, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Washington, Baltimore and Detroit. Pre- 
vious to entering the sales organization of the Adler- 
Jones Co., Mr. Bellanger had spent many years in the dis- 
play department of Mandel Bros., Chicago, 





ANOTHER MEIER IN FIELD 


A valuable acquisition to the Adler-Jones Co., results 
through the affiliation of Ernie H. Meier, formerly dis- 
play manager for the Plymouth Clothing Co., Fort Dodge, 

















Ernie H. Meier 
Ia, and more recently display manager of the eastern 
departments of the National Shirt Shops, Inc. Ernie is the 


brother of the well-known and popular artist, Carl F. 
Meier, secretary of the Adler-Jones Co. 
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——WANT ADS— 











POSITION WANTED 
Display—Show Cards—Advertising 


11 Years’ Experience 
for the last four years handling Electrical Merchan- 
dise Displays for one of the largest public utilities 
in the country. First-class Show Card Man. 


Write Box 1—Display World 








Combination Window Trimmer, Card Writer 
and Advertising Man 


Experienced in Men’s Clothing and Furnish- 
ings, first-class, permanent place for a man 
that can furnish results. In answering, state 
age, salary and how soon could accept job, 
also give reference and submit samples of card 
work, photos of displays if you have any, and 
copies of ads, if experienced in advertising. 


Address SELBER BROS., Shreveport, La. 
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— it is indispensable to the man who writes show cards, 
paints backgrounds or does lettering. 


—a copy every month should be in the hands of the 
men who do your cards. 


—it keeps the Adman, the Displayman and the Card- 
man hep to what is new and doing in the pictorial 
and lettering field. 





—many admen read it regularly. 
—many displaymen find it helpful. 
—most signmen and cardmen swear by it. 


— many merchants also subscribe for it. 











—everybody finds it alive, alert, and aggressive. 
SensshmeS | 
| the 
The National Journal of Display Advertising 


Publishers also of the famous Gordon Books on Show Card work, entitled “Let- 
tering for Commercial Purposes,” $3.50 per copy, and ‘*!100 Loose Leaf Lessons 
in Lettering,” $2.00 per copy. When ordered with subscription to SIGNS OF t 

THE TIMES deduct $1.00 from total. 
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Your efforts to produce an effective selling window dis- 
play are lost entirely if the lights are not turned on at 


the proper time. You are spending unnecessary money if they are allowed to burn all night. 
The A & W Switch never forgets. It is fully dependable. 


The new A & W Time Switch is the result of years 
of study and perfection. Greater endurance, longer, 
smoother uninterrupted service and greater accuracy 
are your dividends on the time we have invested in 
the work. 

The case is stamped out of one piece of 16 guage 
sheet steel, finished inside and outside with black 
enamel. It is dust and water proof. 

The main spring in the clock movement has 60 per 
cent more power than is actually required to operate 
the timing train of the clock. This makes it possible 
for the clock movement to operate under conditions 
that will stop any ordinary clock movement, there- 
fore it eliminates 90 per cent of the trouble so com- 
mon in all other makes of time switches. 


The escapement and governor are put up in a separ- 
ate unit which contains all the sensitive parts of the 
clock movement. This unit is enclosed in a dust 
proof case so that dust or dirt cannot effect its tim- 
ing qualities. By removing three screws the escape- 
ment can be removed from the clock. This unit con- 
tains a governor which controls the main spring 
power and delivers to the escapement through a 
secondary spring the amount of power required for 
accurate timing. The escapement is of the double 
roller type with Ruby Jeweled balance staff which 
prolongs the life of the clock. The main spring pin- 
ion is directly connected to an approved Rotary 
switch of 20, 30 and 50 amp. capacity, on 250 volts 
or less. 


A complete description of this new Time Switch will 
be mailed you for the asking. Better write for it now. 


A & W ELECTRIC SIGN CO., Cleveland, Ohio 























There are many of us who would gladly turn back 
the wheel of time to those good days during the Chicago Convention, 
when we were busy greeting old friends and making new ones, but— 


We are busily engaged in reaping the consequences of the 
success that was showered upon us in the form of orders. We could paint 
in glowing terms the distinctive beauty of outstanding charms in sales ap- 
peal of the designs we are creating, but will trust— 


to furnish eloquent tribute to our artistry and justi- 
fy the high place that our organization holds among display men who 
demand the better type of decorations including: 





Complete Backgrounds Set Pieces Special Settings 
Special Furniture Lamps Carved Trees 
Placques Screens Floor Coverings 
Hangings Vases 
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The Bodine-Spanjer ©. 
1160 Chatham Court 
Chicago 









































